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& G.C. No. 22 Photoflash Bulb 


.. at's new, reliable, brilliant 


With a G.E.C. bulb in your flash gun you can be sure 
it will do the job you want. It is new and thus highly 
perfected . . . its shredded foil filling assures absolute 
reliability . . . its high light output means vastly superior 
performance—all qualities which are essential to better 
photography. Available in E.S. base only. 


PEAK VALUE: 5,000,000 LUMENS. LIGHT OUTPUT: 75,000 LUMEN SECS. 


From Kodak Dealers Everywhere Stocks subject to local shipping conditions 
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Bringing wider scope 
te Kedak Retina cameras 


Lucky owners!... 
camera even Detter. 
exposures 
for sparkling d 
for better again \st-the-light 
around-the-clock shooting 
possibilities of your Retir 


Metraphet Exposure 
(Special Retina Model) 

Compact and reliable—so handy when clipped 
on to top of Retina camera and need not be 
removed during use. Has three ranges—normal 
low readings and indoor (with amplifyin 
element attached). Regulated on A.S.A 

Din ratings for readings from 1/500 sec 
100 secs. Satin chrome finish, leather 


Umplifying Element for 
Metraphet Meter 


A special aid for use in conjunction with t 
meter to permit extra sensitive readin 
very dull or artificial light conditions. Clips 

to meter as shown in illustration. Supplied 
with special leather case. 


auxXiiiary 


empnasis af 


Meter 


Cuailiary Lenses 


Invaluable for extending the focusing range of R 


Nill. With NI the focusing range is from 354” t 
11” to 82”. Each lens is set in a screw-in chrome 
case. For Retinette and Retina cameras 


Filters 
In a selected range of 5 colours—yellow, gree 
individuality at the fingertips of the Retina ow 
mount for security and convenience; supplied 
For Retina | and la witt 
For Retina | and la (f/2.8 le 
Filter Kit for Retinette (comprising | 


Lens Hoods 


All-important to the Retina owner for shots \ 
and black-and-white. Each is attractively fir 
milled inside to minimise reflections. 
For Retina | and la w f 
For Retina | and la (f/2.8 


Hlash Gun Connecting Cond 


Puts your Retina camera on 24-hour duty—w 
camera shutter with flash gun through metal 
For Retinette i 


From Kodak Dealers Everywhere 











e an excellent 
accurate 
filters 
lens hood 
lead for 
the picture-making 


eter for 


screw-in 

3 special 
f} } 7, rn tine 
flash connecting 


extend 


neras. In three types: NI, Nil, and 

with Nil, 174” to 124”; and with Nill, 
and is supplied in a moulded plastic 
ens), ll and lla (f/2 lens). 


ed, blue—to put added control and 
s set in a polished chrome screw-in 
jed plastic case. 

All colours. 
Retinette: All colours. 
pter ring and yellow filter). 


g against the light—both in colour 
lastic with a chrome slip-on mount, 


3.5 lens. 
and Retinette 


sed flash, day or night. Synchronises 
ther end of cord. 
ameras. 


sbject to current shipping conditions 
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SiX-20 BROWNIE sx 


Simplicity, plus the assurance of really tip-top pictures, is the success 
secret of this world-famous camera. Just load, aim, and shoot for large 
sparkling snapshots made in the simplest possible way. 


I. Focus is fixed. No need to adjust for distance. 

2. Dependable shutter for instantaneous or brief-time exposures. 

3. Push-button shutter release reduces possibility of camera shake. 
4. Two extra-large viewfinders—so clear, brilliant, and easy to see. 
5. Sound metal construction throughout plus Kodak reliability. 

6. Top quality Kodak Meniscus lens for needie-sharp pictures. 

7. Built-in lens hood for better against-the-light pictures. 


Loads with Kodak V620 film for 8 pictures, 24 x 34 ins. 


=~ 
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Ensign AUTO-RANGE 


MODELS I! and 2 


‘¢ Tailored to measure” for those who favour miniature style, plus the 
advantage of a larger picture format. 


Simple to use, economical to run, successful to operate. 


I. Incorporating the fascinations of a precision miniature, at the same 
time producing prints large enough to be viewed without enlarging. 


2. Fitted with high speed f/4-5 and f/3°5 Ensar lenses respectively. 


3. Each features the famous 8-speed Epsilon shutter (to 1/150 sec. with 
“B” and “T”). 
4. Coupled double- 
image rangefinder 
and viewfinder to 
ensure a needie- 
sharp negative for 
every exposure. 


Handy automatic 
film-spacing 
device with expo- 
sure counter for 
both 12- and 
16-exposure 
sequences. 


Convenient body 
shutter release 
to minimise 
camera shake. 


Dependable 
workmanship 
throughout — all 
metal body, satin 
chrome finish. 


Loads with Kodak V120 film for 12 pictures, 24 x 24 ins., 
or for 16 pictures, 13 x 24 ins. 


Sk (ll EAT 
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Review of Septem 


er Portiolio 





Architec- 
K.J.M.’s) “The 
reminded me of an 
a friend of 
mine, and I was attracted by a decidedly rakish and 
that I felt just had to be ad- 
nired and photographed. On the other hand, my 
who incidentally is neither artist nor photo- 


i luctory print to 

iral Portfolio furnished — by 
Deserted.”’ Sight of this print 
«casion when I was on an outing with 


September s 


neglected cottage ome 


Iriend 
graphe r, wanted to know what on earth « ould possibly 
be interesting or artistic about so sordid a subject. My 
friend knew not that just as the eye can be trained to 
see beauty in a wide variety of subjec ts, so can the lens 
or, rather, the man behind it). There 
could be no better evidence of this point than the 
present production. Here the subject has been brought 
down to absolute essentials both as regards its trimming 
The final result is mainly a matter of 
a pleasing balance of masses of tone relieved by the 


of the camera 


and its masses 


incidental detail of the windows and trellis 


“Each in His Narrow Cell” (W.H.L.) is a nicely 
composed print, at any rate in its final presentation, 
for it has been editorially re-trimmed. In the original 
there was a guard-house down in the bottom left-hand 
corner that definitely tended to take interest away from 
the moving figure and to slow down the tempo of the 
print. A point worthy of note is the backward sweep 
of the large central cloud which furthers the feeling of 
movement, whilst the overall low tone definitely con- 
tributes the right mood 


“Our Alley” (H.P.J a Sunday morning 
ramble around Circular Quay—an area that offers 
many an opportunity for photographic artistry. I have 
often personally 
laneway but have never chanced to encounter it when 
it has been uncluttered by parked transport—unneces- 
sary inclusions that tend to upset the tranquillity that 
is so essential with such a subject. Note how helpful 
was the high narrow archway—a most valuable aid 
in providing the dark frame that was needed to allow 
the middle tones to lead gradually to the important 
highlighted area in the middle distance 


suggests 


considered, the possibilities of this 


I have seen many a photograph of Sydney’s A.W.A. 
Tower, but never before one that holds my interest as 
does J.F.C.’s “The Challenge.’” Of special note is the 
central placing of the tower, this being justified by the 
irregular diagonal nature of the dark cloud formation. 
I feel that the slight 
darkening of the light patches of cloud in the two 
bottom procedure would have 
definitely developed the motive of the upward thrust 
of the tower into the highlit break in the clouds above. 


study could be improved by 


corners; this more 


In A.L.G.’s ““The Beacon” the problem is definitely 
the confused material at the base—just imagine this 
as a simple tower without all this complex foreground 
material The itself would then have 
nicely balanced by the inclusion of the correct amount 
of sky. Notice that gradually-toned sky—this appeals 
to me very strongly. 


beacon been 


I am afraid I am not overkeen on tilted prints, 
especially prints of buildings that are needlessly sloped, 
but in this case the lean was necessary to prevent either 
impression. The 
inclusion of the odd palm leaves in the top-left corner 
removing, as it did, any tendency to 
bareness in that area; that the 
white cloud shape down that left margin could have 


tower or tree giving a falling-over 


was a good idea, 
however, I consider 


been lowered in tone or eliminated altogether. The 
trouble is that the high tone produces something of 


~@ae 
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an eye-catcher and also clashes with the low tone of 
the base. 

rurning to R.J.P.’s “‘Pattern’d in Stone”’ I find I am 
preoccupied by that little bit of statue in the angle of 
the building in the top-left corner. It is really quite 
unnecessary and sets the beholder wondering whether 
it is a statue or a real person. I would also have liked 
to see eliminated the vertical line or panel along the 
left margin, the reason being that the inclusion of the 
little horizontal portion (in front of the statue) tends 
to upset the smooth downward flow of the line moving 
towards the principal centre of interest. 


Literally thousands of photographs must be made 
annually of Canberra’s famed War Memorial, but the 
approach generally seems to be very formal and 
central. S.C.P., with his ““Sunshine and Shadow,” has 
wisely worked from the side and used the entrance 
arch to frame his picture. He has arranged the main 
portion of the structure to the left and also included 
sufficient of the terrace to provide suitable balance. 
My only other comment is no fault of the photo- 
grapher’s—I am referring to the untidy nature of the 
boxed cypresses in a setting that is otherwise so very 
orderly. 


Coming to M.F.D.’s “Shadows in the Courtyard,” 
my chief quarrel relates to the almest-equal pull 
between the roof and the shadowy courtyard; I would 
recommend that the roof be trimmed away and that 
an equivalent amount be included in the foreground 
a procedure that would definitely throw full emphasis 
onto the principal motive. 


The introduction of the figure in W.H.M.’s “The 
Caller”’ was a desirable inclusion; in fact, it is always a 
wise move in a great number of otherwise static sub- 
jects. The material available possessed everything 
necessary for an artist’s as well as a photographer’s 
subject. The building interesting and 
unusual shape; it is nicely framed by vegetation with 
good mass, and it has a suitable overgrown untidy 
lawn that catches the shadows so perfectly. There is 
one debatable point, and that is whether the inclusion 
of the straight portion of the verandah to the left was 
necessary; at any rate , alternative versions could be 
included in the portfolio. 

In “Eildon Weir” (C.F.P.) I like the angle from 
which the photograph was made, as it allows the lines 
to recede from both top and bottom left corners in a 
pleasantly curving manner. The repetition is nice and 
gradual and is unhindered by any disturbing element. 
The technique has been excellently handled—alto- 
gether we have a very satisfactory presentation. 

K.O.’s “Steel in the Sun” is another print that is 
helped in its composition by slopes from the vertical ; 
the more orthodox treatment would have resulted in a 
quite uninteresting picture. At the same time the photo- 
graph carries a message giving full expression to the 
idea that these great structures are mainly made up 
from quite small pieces of steel strip. The low overall 
tone, of course, is helpful in the general 
presentation. 


possesses an 


very 


K.J.M.’s title-page picture, “At Eveleigh” is quite 
an interesting submission, and carries the suggestion 
(Continued on page 593 





The Photographie ©." hich we Solan ae 


September, the scheduled lecturer, 
A R P.S., was indisposed, so Mr. 


Societies circ .dly substituted with his lecture on 
y) N einaarnent 


yuting organiser, has arranged 

t Robertson. These week-end 

great successes in the past, for 

m seeing other photographers 
j 


CANBERRA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY anggeage Hae 24 he ia = ae 
At the Annual General Meeting on Sey sits 
Mr. Cyril Jackson, of Sydney, judged t Pr PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF VICTORIA 


the Year competition, the trophy going wes experienced by these who eee 
Redpath’s landscape ‘Wells Station.”’ The i hool Theatre on August 17th, when 
creened two magnificent colour 
‘Paradise in Europe.” The 
1, Switzerland, and the films, 
ing commentary, provided a 
ducation of those present by 
ymmunity life and industrial 





remarked on the general high standard 
and his difficulty in distinguishing betw 
group of four, including Mary Cooper’s 
“Expecting Santa Claus,” and Len 
Charlie” and “‘Sunday Afternoon 


The Secretary’s report revealed a \ 


factory progress. Membership has sh that country. At the same time the films 


onvey the message that Mr. Knobel 
raphic artist of outstanding ability. 


increase and meetings have been 
possibly because of more comfortabl 
and a more diversified programm«e 
year’s activities was the conducting of the 
tralian international salon for 1951, 
role in the Jubilee Celebrations. The com: 
to express special thanks to the salon print 
Burke, Christian and Young, to the man 
assisted during the twelve months’ preparatio 
all contributors who helped make the sh 

During the year the society also supy 
portfolios to eight other camera clubs 
exhibitions in Canberra for the Hall Sh 
Film Festival and for the British Council 

Emphasis has been mainly on_ black-ar 
photography, but a greater interest has be 
in colour and movie work, thanks to 
allocation of time to these at meetings ar 
lectures. Trophy for the highest aggrega 
division of the monthly set subjects w 
Dinnerville by a fairly clear margin. ‘| ARTHUR DARBY TONES THEM UP” 
was K. Dinnerville, 1234; C. L Leslie V\ the print finishing demonstration, P.S. of Vie.) 
30; A. Redpath, 22; H. G. Collis, 9 Photograph by G. Scott. 
K. Carnall, 6; C. Bennett, 6; M. Cooy 

Office-bearers for the year are ! room on September 6th members and 
Bennett; Vice-Presidents, C. S. Christian nstrated various aspects of retouching 
Secretary, A. C. Redpath; Treasurer, 7 f ing. Negative retouching was dex~ 
and Committee, V. Mayer, K. Dinnerville a ed by Mi ss Shirley Featon, print spotting 
and C. Lourandos ng by Messrs. Alan Polglaze and John 

a by r. Arthur Darby and colouring by 

iota” OU . Sees & “Winter rae K | pi sent n sincere thanks are due to all 
ville; 4, ‘Morning Mist,” V. Mayet ..C.] a the visitors, Mises 


E.R.C, 





era arene SOCIETY OF N.S.W ; : . 
hi a An Maisie a ee Review of September Portfolio 

night on the old syllabus, a show of colour s om page 592 

the work of ten members of the Sov » be found around rail- 
and projected by Mr. James Savage. ‘I pecia n occasions when there is 
very big attendance on this night, and M pinta Woe er area do their bit” iz 
ward-Smith very kindly came down 3 commeit-aeaen 
commentary at, the end of the screening ction of tender or car- 


One hundred and fifty slides its inclusion adds nothing 


ten members who contributed 
Mr. A. Eade, Mr. H. Jones, D1 


| f me 1 \ ’s cover picture. Certainly 
Mr. W. Dye, Miss M. Bransdor r: R ent study of two dogs in characteristic 
Mr. J part from that 


Thorpe, Mr. Croft and it is confusing as a com- 

rhe Council meeting was held on th lissociation of the various 
and afterwards members’ prints were discu I robal t looked a good deal better 
assembly. Much valuable information 


Taylor, 
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NEWCASTLE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
More photographers 
from metol poisoning, Mr 


died from heartache 
Milton Merrilees told 
August 13 


press 


ers in his address on 


Merrilees i n the photographic staff of the 


quent production of a photograph 


consideration for composition and _ the 


ierciless creasing and trimming by a 


» readue it to the only available space 
nposition, he regretted, re- 


ot pictures tor 


a pract il 
second-stage pro- 


lack-and-white study of 
n transparency won him 
firs ird u I Lely 1 competition on the 
San } 

Mr Yrnan ilé« some ol tne 
recom 1 in the process 
Australi ut substitutes were 


the 


chemicals 
available in 
His greatest 
difficulty in his early colour processing was the seeking 
out of substitutes 

Compet ns 


were not 


available 


Portrait—A Grade . H. McClung 
Brow! R (sain ; I 1 1, D. Cool 
Stewart J. Lyttle 
August Open 1 |, A. Reedman; 
Manu 5, HL A llman B Grade l, 
man; 2, D. Cook McNaughton 
Point Scor \ Grade: W 
R, Gain, man, 39; J. Ralston, | 
Manuel, |! rown, It $ Grade : J. Lillyman, : 
WwW. Me N iugntor , \n lerson, 193 D Cook, 
183; F. Tun } t | I. Yearsley, 15 
(Nor er of ) y woul rest that the 
ed to the 
W.H.Meé 


McClung 


BERRIMA DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 

T ‘ err i ist t Photographic 
nau t i mee r n the ¢ 
sow! day tt gi at? 
TI ! officer lected 
Palfe 
Hon 
add 


society was 
W.A. Rooms, 
15 p.n 

President, W 
Murray 


and (; 


O94 the 
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they would be willing to offer any assistance they could 
in the way of demonstrations, talks, etc. He then gave 
some interesting advice on the most attractive way of 
approach to the monthly exhibition of pictures. 

The new society started very enthusiastically and 
should fill a very useful and pleasurable role in the 
social life of the district. BUS. 


THE CAMERA CLUB OF SYDNEY 
Viniature Camera Group 
“Wharves and 
l4th August, 
large showing of prints, and the 
D. Pittman, who ably assisted the judges, 
awards \ Grade: 1, K. D. 
Hastings ; ° \ Jackson » K 1D) Hastings ; 
H.C., C. V. Jackson. B Grade: 1, D. Trotman; 
2, D. Trotman; 3, M. Ferguson; H.C., M 


Che President announced the institution of question 


h por aling the 

The annual 
Shipping,” held on the 
attracted quite a 
sponsor, Mr 


made the 


trophy competition, 


evening of 
following 


Ferguson. 


time at future meetings and invited member: to submit 
queries on photographic technique or procedure, the 
search for the answers to which should greatly add to 
the photographic education of all concerned 

Mr. Wilson was empowered to purchase books 
necessary to form the nucleus of a Club Library, and 
the President (Mr. Harry James) thanked the various 
donors for their kind offers of books to supplement 
those to be pure hased. 

On the evening of 28th August, Mr. Cliff Noble was 
indisposed, and thus unable to give his scheduled 
demonstration of make-up for photography. Thanks, 
however, to Messrs. Kodak (A/asia) Pty. Ltd., mem- 
bers were privileged to witness a screening of a selection 
ot dupli ate colour from the Kodak 
loth Salon of Photography—a show 
which yielded an insight inte the work being carried 
out by the employees of this organisation throughout 
It proved very entertaining. 


35mm slides 


International 


the world 


The remainder of the evening was occupied with 
an exhibition of prints entitled “‘Meet Your Fellow 
which was also loaned from the same 
prints made from a collection of 
negatives provided by the News and 
Bureau, Dept of the 


\ustralians,”’ 
source, the being 
Information 
Interior 

This collection of prints drew much comment, and 
while members tended to criticise certain prints from 
the point of the pictorialist, it must be remembered 
that these pictures were made to fill a certain need and 
are in the category of record or news pictures, and the 
various elements that go to making a salon photograph 
are not always applicable to work of this kind 

\ vote of thanks was carried to Messrs. Kodak for 
their 


recent 


kind assistance, which has proven invaluable in 

various occasions in the past, 
of scheduled speakers, they have 
come to our very short 


notce M.G.W. 


weeks and on 


when, in the absence 
been able to assistance at 


MANLY CAMERA CLUB 
On 23rd August Mr 


demonstration of 


} 


Munnings gave members a 


processing Dufay Using 
chemicals he had brought with him for that purpose, 
the lecturer explained the use and 
Afterwards he 


who may have 


action of each 
invited questions especially from those 
already attempted the 


process 
\t present the club is conducting an 
prints and it 
Camera Club 

On September 6th the competition 
News” 
2, &. 3 


ndly competition with the 

further news of this later 

“Record 
was judged. Results were: |, J. J. Waterer; 
lringham; 3, A. Patterson 

hopes en 


urage members to 


Lhe committee 


fooy 
tor 


vard their prints to the -R. competitions 
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Aspects of Portrait Lighting 





On files of the 
1.P.-R 


I found that, with the exception of one or 


browsing through my 


garnered over a number otf years, 
two extracts from overseas magazines, only 
one article on portrait lighting had appeared 
over that period. Since that occasion was 
back in July, 1943, the time seems ripe for 
someone to jot down a few thoughts on what 
must be regarded as one of the most important 
Whether we 


‘speaking likeness’ of our subject 


realms of photography aim to 
produce a 
for preservation in the family album, or 
whether we hope to produce a salon charactet 
study which will catch the eye of the critical 
observer, the fact 


has a universal appeal for both photographer 


remains that the portrait 


and the general public. It is my intention, 
then, to note a few aspects of portrait lighting ; 
as to these I do not claim any particular 


degree of originality. 

Since the average amateur 1s not equipped 
with a battery of lights to be used in various 
combinations to produce the different effects 
to be observed in professional work, I will 
confine my attention to ‘a s€t-up which can 


be used with a maximum of two lights 


The style of lighting used may be regarded 


as either frontal or profil 


Frontal Lighting 
This type of lighting, in what seems to me 


to be its most satisfactory form, can be ob- 
the use of a single light but, in 
practice, it is advisable to use a 
second light to illuminate the background so as 


to balance it with the subject and to eliminate 


tained with 


generally 


awkward shadows that may be cast by 
This 


as possible to the camera and 


any 


the main light source main unit is 


placed as close 
slightly above the level ot the lens. SO that it 
ximately the position of the 


Note that I say 


approximately, for the position of the light 


occupies ippro 


flash bulb in a press camera 


varied so that a direct line joining the 
lig ie subject can make up to a maxi- 
mum angle of 15° with the camera-subject 
line ; by this means modelling can be obtained 


in the features without the introduction of 


harsh shadow Ss 
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However, much of the modelling in this 
type of lighting will be obtained by reflection 
from the highlights on the forehead, nose, 
cheeks and chin, which by the very nature 
of the lighting used, will be thrown back 
directly into the camera lens. Since, due to 
the roundness of the features, the angle of 
reflection varies for different parts of the face, 
then obviously, using only one light source 
we should obtain the desired modulation in 
the features. 

Here a word of warning may be necessary. 
For this type of lighting, any tendency to 
flat, chalky 


print lacking any gradation in tone—a result 


over-exposure will result in a 
that is seen only too often. One great advant- 
age of this lighting over the old 45° type 
frequently used is that the subject is free to 
turn the head in any direction without inter- 
ference to the lighting effect. In the illus- 
frontal 


background light has been allowed to spill 


tration exemplifying lighting, the 


Frontal Lighting 





is effect, a single light source is 
nmediately in front of the camera 
s then moved directly towards the 
Obviously, if left in this position, it 
cure the subject from the camera, 
en moved sideways away from the 
is meant to emphasise until it is 
f the subject. Just as the higher we 
an aeroplane the further is our 
the further we move back from a 
ject the more of its surface we see. 
camera, being further from the 
it is the light, ‘sees’ more of the 
in does the light; the difference in 
eing shown as an area of darkness. 
then, the closer we place the light 
iect, the broader will be the band of 
itlining the profile; by placing the 
r to the camera this shadow can 
d to a thin pencil line. Since a light 
d is necessary, this is provided by a 
ht placed on the opposite side in 
tion as to shine behind the subject. 
be taken to see that none of the 
this source reaches the profile, as 
destroy the line effect produced by 
cht. It is also necessary to balance 
vind source with the light tones of 
so that it will not appear as a 
white expanse. This can be done 
There are some faces in which the the background light closer to or 
possesses such distinction that we fee (Concluded on page 600 


Profile Lighting (No. 1) 


over the shoulder, a fact whicl 
opinion, is not a serious defect in 
lighting but one which would be 
‘profile’ type as outlined below 


Profile Lighting 


other aspects of the features must 
ordinated to it. Such emphasis of 
clearly suggests a treatment by means « 
rather than modulation in the feature 
whole, and this can be brought 
either of the contrasting methods de 
below. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place 
here that photographic lighting 
means to an end, not an end in itself 
we are attracted by the particular 
used rather than by the subject port 
then we have failed in our purpose 
reason I consider the bac klighting 
in the accompanying example is less 
for emphasising the profile than the d 
tion of the features by a dazk line. Hi 


this is just a matter of opinion, and on 


which many readers may venture t 
Profile lighting, then, is divided 
sections, namely : 
I. That in which the profile is di 
dark line against a light Profile Lighting (No. 2) 
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On Colouring a Landscape 





All of us, at 
photograph 


some time or other in our 


careers, have snapped out 
shutters on subjects which seemed to appeal 
very much at the time—but when the nega- 
tive was developed and the print made, the 
result has so often proved disappointing. The 
truth of the matter, of course, is that it 

the colour of the scene, or perhaps the move- 
ment of rippling water, or the play of sunshir 
on the water, that tempted us 

fallen 


a ‘picture’ in the true meaning of the word, 


and we have 
Then we came to realise that to make 


there must be some pattern or arrangement 
which can lend itself 
composition. Any subject which, in the first 


to a definite form ot 


instance, depends mainly on colour for its 
charm, is generally disappointing when re- 


duced to black-and-white. A rather 
factory method to avoid photographing such 


Satis- 


subjects and thereby wasting material, is to 
Carry 

por ket 
glass, the subject looks pleasing from the point 
of view of shape or pattern, then it is likely to 
prove worthy or an exposure or 


a small square of blue glass in your 
If, when examined through such a 


two 


But supposing you have already employed 
this method and photographed a subject that 
appealed to you very 
looks 


much, and yet it stil 


disappointing in black-and-white 


well, here is the occasion to try vour hand at 


hand-colouring what I have 


written above. how otten does one see 


Aprops Ss of 
in the 


1.P.-R. such 


“Ts all right as far as it 


review of contest entries in the 
comments as follows 


goes, 


a scene 


but in the absence of colour it is hardly 
that offered deal,” « 
**This is more in the nature of a colour sub 


Since not all of us can 


you a great 


ject manage 


record such one of the natu 


subjec ts 


colour 


processes, the obvious remedy is 


ippl k-and-white 


\ 
But one } elore ve proceed any 


further 


Beware of trying to colour portraits 


ups of people at your first attempt 


inch of colouring ts likely 


until you have gained considerab 


yur efforts for a whi 
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al a y ‘ 
By F. LEWIS 
enough to turn to portraits when you have 
mastered the art of colouring a landscape 
satisfactorily 
Do not putting a little 
colour on a very ‘ordinary looking’ print or 


Imavine that by 
enlargement you can turn it into a master- 
piece. A print that has 
blocked-up shadows and areas of flared-out 


large masses of 
highlight with no detail must be regarded as 
entirely useless for colouring. Your basic print 
should be a good one to commence with 
not too deeply printed, with plenty of detail 
in the shadows and in the highlights. This 
naturally involves a well-exposed negative in 
the beginning, as well as a good print or en- 
largement, made preferably on a paper witha 
slight lustre. My preference is for Bromesko P 

I never use any of the glossy grades for the 
purposes of hand colouring. If you possess an 
enlarger, make a print say 6” x 8” or 8” x 10” 
and thoroughly fix, wash, and dry it. We shall 
assume that your print contains some rocks, 
water, trees, and sky with perhaps several 
clouds, which are partially reflected in the 
water. A print of such a type is shown opposite. 
In blac k-and-white it did not hold much 
appeal, because I remembered the actual 
scene in its brilliant, natural colours. But once 
the print was coloured, it brought back much 
of the glamour and attraction of the original 
scene as I recalled it 

Having discussed these preliminaries, the 
next point to be decided is whether we shall 
use water colour or oil colour? I have had 
considerable experien e with both, but lately 
have shown preference for oils. For colouring 
lantern think the 
colours stand alone. On the whole, the ap- 


slides, however, I water 
plication of water colours to prints is some- 
what more difficult than tl 


first 


at of oil colours 


However, let me vive a few hints on 


water colouring. 

You will, of course, first have purchased 
your book of Velox transparent water colour 
Full 


1¢ making up of solutions. You will require 


tamps 
tt 


instructions are enclosed as to 





**A print of such a type is shown. . ."” 


a selection of small brushes 
three or four will be enough 
and a supply of cotton wool 
Firstly, wet your print all over 
with a small sponge or a piece 
of the wool; after a minute ot 
so, wipe off all surplus mois- 
ture with a dry piece of the 
wool. Colour your sky first, 
working from the top down 


to the horizon, leaving any cloi is start with the sky. Place a small 


-blue colour on your glass palette, 
the colour too strong at first, as it is prefe: ece of the wool tightly around the 
to build up the strength by repeated app ne of the fine sticks and apply the 
tions of weak colour. If you apply i the top of the sky first, putting on a 
strongly to begin with, it is almost imp ng application of colour to com- 
to remove completely, as the gelatin al th. Go over the whole of the sky, 

the tone as you approach the 
Keep any clouds as clean as possible 
‘t go over the horizon line with the 
1 can help it. Keep working all over 
til you obtain a fine, smooth tex- 
you will need a clean piece of 

work the brushes are essential. Once a | on your stick. Don’t throw away 
e, but keep it handy ; you can use 
iter if necessary. With the clean 
our stick, go over the clouds, re- 
Now for colouring with oils. This pr ny unnecessary blue, changing the 
differs in many wane from that of absorbs the surplus colour. You 
colours. Brushes are not necessary, but p ; have made a reasonable job of the 
of cotton wool, a piece of clean gla place a dab of dark green on your 
4” x 5”), and several fine-pointed apy d colour any trees in shadow, or 
sticks are essential. Having purchased sed on a hillside; next take a 
oil colour outfit, and carefully read en lor shrubs and = the fore- 
instruction booklet, you prepare the su d a dark brown for the rocks. Rub 
of your print as a preliminary to applyi Fr owt smoothly with a gentle touch. 
colours. Use the same type of paper ri ) mu h ¢ olour on the palette —a tiny 
mended for water colour glossy pay ficient. So far, the a produced 
From the bottle of “mediurm’ supplie 1 red the use of only four colours— 
your outfit, pour a small ‘pool’ on ti gotta As a era We 
centre of the print. With a pad of cotton w sone yess ste A oy —— 
0 detailed but give just a 

reflected colour. Therefore, 
water according to the subject 
dark brown for the rocks, and the 
for the trees and foliage, and the 


Remember, and this is important, not 


the strong colour at once; hence, the 
important rule in using water colo 
build up the necessary strength of 
repeated applications of weak solution 
areas of uniform tone can be best co 
using a pad of cotton wool, but for 


read carefully the directions that « 


the colour and practise on old prints unt 


acquire the technique. 


rub it in well; then, after a 


At) Ul 


take another pad of wool and rul 


Your print is now 
vided the ‘tooth’ ups 
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blue for the sky. Remember to show the cloud 
reflection in the water as clean. Don’t hesitate 
to work over and over on the colours with the 
cotton wool. This will produce a good, even 
texture. 


Having spent an hour or so on your job, 
it will perhaps be advisable now to invite 
some independent comment. If the verdict is 
“What 


perhaps you will, on further inspection, agree 


a daub!” or “‘Terrible!’’ and so on, 
with the criticism. If so, don’t be discouraged ; 
take a piece of cotton wool, damp it with 
medium,wipe the print clean and put it away 
for attention on some other day. If, however, 
the verdict is favourable, you will have the 
satisfaction of achieving something at vour 
first attempt. Put the print away for ten days 
or so in a dust-proof cupboard or drawer to 
allow the oil to Then 
critically examine it for blemishes or faults. 


dry and harden. 


If your print has a white margin around it, 
no doubt some colour has, in places, gone 
over on to this. Before putting the print away 
to dry, you can easily clean up the margins 
by damping a piece of cotton wool with some 
of the medium. Wrap this around a stick 
and you can easily and quickly remove all 


unwanted colour. 


A few general hints in conclusion. There is 
no need to use any medium on the cotton 
wool when highlights—dry, 
clean cotton wool will be all that is neces- 
sary. Remember that the tone of a blue sky 
becomes deeper the further the distance 
from the horizon, so grade the colour of the 
sky from light near the horizon to a deeper 
hue near the zenith. If your print has some 
defects such as dark lines or spots in the sky, 
don’t attempt to remove these with a knife 
before colouring ; if you do, these places will 


cleaning up 


absorb the colour unevenly and so spoil the 
result. The surface must be left 
entirely untouched until after the colouring 
is finished. 


gelatin 


When putting cotton wool on the pointed 
sticks supplied with the set, vary the size of 
the cotton wool according to the area to be 
covered, rolling it around tightly. By making 
slightly damp you will help it to retain its 
position. Don’t work with the extreme point 
but slightly to one side. Don’t work with the 
wood itself. Don’t be afraid to keep changing 
the cotton wool; it is cheap enough and a 
roll will do many many dozens of pictures. 


So—good-bye and good luck with your 
first attempts at landscape colouring. 


Aspects of Portrait Lighting (Concluded from page 597) 


further from the background until the re- 


quired balance, as viewed through a blue 


glass, is obtained. 


I]. Lighting in which the profile appears 
light against a darker background. Here the 
arrangement should be rather obvious. One 
light is placed so that it is to the rear of the 
subject and just enough to the side to be clear 
of the subject, in which position it may still be 
in the field of the lens. To prevent any flare 
from this light, an opaque screen* must be 
plac ed at such an angle as to shield the lens 
from any light, but still to allow the light to 


play upon the subject, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. If this light is placed 
too far to one side, it will spill on to the 
features and the line effect will be destroved 
Since the back light 


line along the profile, extra light must be pro- 


aflects only a narrow 


vided for the neal side of the lace This is 


600 1. 
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obtained by placing a second unit alongside 
the camera on the side opposite the back 
light, in the frontal lighting position, 7.e., 
within an angle of 15 deg. of the camera- 
subject line, in which position an impression 
of unity of lighting is obtained. 


Since lighting equipment varies to such an 
extent, it is of little use trying to give exact 
technical details, but the portraits illustrating 
these notes were made at f/ 8 and approxi- 
mately one-fifth of a second on Super-XX 
film with a Folding Kodak camera, the lights 
used being 250-watt Photofloods (which may 
have lost some of their brilliance) set in car 
head-lamp reflectors, and the camera-subject 
distance was 45ins. The prints reproduced are 
‘straight,’ since they are intended to illustrate 
the effects of the lighting described, but at 
the same time they should serve to demon- 
strate the possibilities inherent in the methods 
I have outlined. 


*See diagram on page 644 
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LEGEND 


| Won the Cup—‘‘Russia’’ (R. J. Buchanan) 
New Citizen (William J. Watt) 

Busy Bees (Winton Irving) 

Missed (E. W. G. Hutton) 

Whoops (R. Rice) 

Water Splash (W. Sneyd) 

Isolation (R. W. Nicol) 

Dawn Service—The Shrine (A. A. Gulliver) 
Monty's Big Push (L. Richards) 

Flying High (Ron Keam) 

Black Threads, Silver Threads (Frank Howe) 
*Mahia’’ Fire (M. V. Gulliver) 


High Jump—Stanthorpe Show, 1948 
UW. T. Harrison) 


Vanity (R. Millar) 

William Dobell (Vic. Johnston) 

They Never Get Away for Long (G. Balmer) 
Sunset Harvest (Ivan Ive) 

With the Greatest of Ease (E. Nutt) 


Jump Turn (The Chalet, July, 1948) 
(J. Dabinett) 


Onward, Christian Soldiers’ (Cecil Lynch) 
Backlit (R. K. Lovitt) 
Barrier Trouble—Rosehill (Ray Jamieson) 


University of Western Australia 
QWohn Atkins) 


Moth Plague, Derby, W.A. (N. V. Herfort) 
Knockout (C. Postle) 
Easter Handicap (H. Rudinger) 


Running Water, Clarence Gorge 
(WwW. Whally) 


Food for Britain (E. H. Turnor) 
The Glass Blower (Stan Grimes) 
Jockey in Trouble (T. Dann) 

A Tree Falls (F. Carew) 

A Note for Santa (L. S. Morgan) 


Shivaram—tndian Dancer 
(L. H. Runting) 


Family Group (Norman Smith) 
Searchlights (D'Arcy Pforr) 
Beach Defenders (R. L. Stewart) 
Collision at Cowan (Irwin Luke) 
One for the Road (M. Merrilees) 
What's Going On? (Ron Berg) 


Dye Transfer Colour Illustration 
(R. Cleland) 


Clear the Bar (M. Wilmott) 

Tribute to Monty (Terry Kelly) 

Hotspot (E. T. Scott) 

James Aldridge—War Correspondent 
(F. H. C. Bligh) 

The Moon, Venus and the Stars 
(Phil Martin) 
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46 
47 


48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
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62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
68 
69 
70 
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72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


78 
79 
80 
8! 


82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


90 
91 


The Egg and | (Neil Town) 


A Scramble for Life—Mahia Disaster 
(F. W. Tolra) 


Dye Transfer Print for Colour Rotogravure 
(Clive Thompson) 


Happy Reunion—Lewis Famil; (Ray Wolfe) 
Safety First (R. Donaldson) 
Dancing Shadow (Clarrie Cook) 
Buddhist Priest (W. R. Easton) 
A Close Shave (A. Pascoe) 
Mahia Scene (A. S. Knight) 

Me Too, Boss (Len Drummond) 
Lady Olivier (Harry Currie) 
Hero Worship (Reg. Horner) 
Devastation (E. N. Kemp) 
Camp Drafting (Lionel Keen) 
Storm on the Bay (G. M. Luff) 


Load Test, Hawkesbury River Bridge, N.S.W 
(Ron McKenzie) 


Motherhood Triumph (Doug. J. Burton) 
Tucker Time, Alice Springs (Bert Rodda) 
Storm Aftermath (R. Russell) 
Sympathy (Percival R. Spiden) 


Neck and Neck—W. S. Cox Plate 
(Gerard P. Reilly) 


The Builders (E. Griffichs) 

The 8th Comes Home (K. Sulfer-Hyams) 
Water Polo (O. Williams) 

Pattern of Fire (R. G. Cunningham) 


South-west from the Horn, Mr. Buffalo 
(Ben Coghlan) 


Trotting Crash, Harold Park (B. H. Mullaney) 
First Day of the Holidays (Colin Smith) 
Duty Done (G. Bugden) 

Gremlin (Jack Lazern) 

The ‘‘Mahia"’ Fire (John Millen) 


Autogyro Demonstration at Richmond 
(C. Halmarick) 


Christmas Thoughts (A. J. Lambert) 
Cadet Dinghy (Max J. Holten) 
Grand Final (N. B. Stuckey) 


Daybreak Aboard H.M.S. 
(S. J. White) 


Showmanship (C. Potter) 

Mardi Gras (John R. Clusper) 

The Bishop and the Boys (Arthur Davies) 
Conference (E. M. Hood) 


**King George V"’ 


Destruction (Warren Clarke) 

Venus and the Moon (Lloyd Brown) 
Sparkling Speed (Harry Wonnacott) 
And Lived to Race Again (N. Lye) 

Counter Lunch (Eric Donnelly) 

In the Drink (C. Piggot) 
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eaves froma Studio Diary 





Tuesday 


There was great excitement in the st 
a few afternoons back. David and Ste 
were eagerly admiring our new 4’ x 5 
camera that had just been delivered 
unpacked. For some moments I thoug 
might even suffer some permanent da! 
at their excited hands, as all the g 
(and that camera had many) were 
excitedly tugged this way and that 
the first hubbub had subsided, we 
look through the box of ‘spares’ 
always kept in the studio. With 
gratification we found a pola screen 
also an orange filter that proved an 
fit for the new camera. 


A few days later, whilst returning fi 
metropolitan assignment I parked the 
under one of the pylons of the bridge 
went for a short ‘‘walkabout,’” expos 
few views for our stock file. The neg 
were later developed and hung up to d 


Next morning I made 8" x 10 
from the negatives exposed the day 
On examining the prints I found, with 
surprise and considerable disgust, tha 
were not really sharp; there were ‘soft 
or small areas of poor definition, ox 
at different places on different prints 


“So that’s your special lens,”’ 
with heavy sarcasm, closely 
negative. I was at something 
Steve suggested that we have “< 
at the filter.” In actual fact, it was the 
screen that had been used, and exami 
failed to show any obvious reason 
occurrence. On the other hand, from 
one or other, I had heard of soft ne 
resulting from a filter being held in th 
before slipping it on to the lens. ( 
sation of moisture on the cold glas 
quite’ easily interfere with the definiti 
a lens. Then and there we _ de 
upon a test. Steve pinned a large shee 
newspaper on the copy board whil 
brought the half-plate ‘view’ (with the 
lens) into operation at right angles 
surface. We then made an exposure 





By J. C. YOUNG 


with the pola screen in position. 
tive showed sharp all over, except 
rea where the print was difficult 
A second exposure with the pola 
olved showed a_ corresponding 
another quarter—with the result 
ola screen has been again relegated 


of spares. 


n does faulty glass or some other 
filter cast discredit on a good 
little experience taught us a 

esson—good equipment deserves 

best of accessories. 


end, the press photographer, put 
down and lit a cigarette. ““Why 
don’t you put a reflector on that 
e asked, pointing at the naked 
ng in the socket of my flashgun; 
ing all ways doesn’t make sensé 
you're shooting a group in front 
hy let the light jump backwards, 
sideways, all over the place?” 


reflectors are provided with all 
is a matter of course, it seems such 
it first glance, to fire flash bulbs 
ne. However, it is my belief that 
ires are often characterised by 
ting and the consequent strong 
ist off centre behind the heads of 
ts. When working in a small room 
te walls, I prefer to soften those 
both the ones on the faces of the 
d those behind them, by taking 


ze of all possible light diffusion and 


The most logical way to do this 
ice the uni-directional value of the 
removing the reflector, so that the 
raying’ from the bulb becomes 


1 everywhere from all the light walls. 
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Thursday 


Neighbour Geoff has just recently bought 
a nice new folding Kodak with his overseas 
trip in view. I spent Sunday afternoon in 
an object lesson on practical photography, 
with the idea of helping him with his picture 
arrangement and exposure determination 
During our walk, we found ourselves on the 
fairways of one of the well-known metro- 
politan golf clubs. “That fairway would 
make a good picture, wouldn’t it?’ asked 
Geoff, snapping his camera open and 
pointing to the curving fairway which cut 
through groups of trees to the 
north-west. “Those shadows look good to 
me,’ he said, as his mind turned over the 
question of exposure. ‘“‘I suppose 1/100 sec. 
at £/8 would be about right’’>—which I con- 
firmed. I then noticed he had the yellow 
filter in his this he turning 
Over, considering its use. “‘I suppose this 
will darken the sky,” he said, adding that 
the foreground was dark, and that it would 
need to be “balanced. “That darkening 
power depends on the position of the sun in 
the sky,”’ I said. ‘‘In this case the filter would 
have little or no effect, as we are exposing 
very much against the light. Notice that the 
sky over that fairway is a bright one, and 
very pale blue in colour. At right angles to 
the sun, yes, or when tke sun is behind us, 
you may expect your filter to have its full 
effect. But don’t expect it to give you a nice 
grey sky in all cases; the effect a given filter 
will have can only be gauged by an intelli- 
gent interpretation of sky tones, taking into 
account the direction of 


between 


hand; was 


the sun’s 
and the angle at which the camera is being 
operated.” 


rays, 


Many keen photographers buy filters and 
joyously slip them over the lens, expecting 
that middle sky tone will be recorded more 
or less automatically in all cases. A filter is 
far from being a cure-all; its effect will often 
be disappointing if blindly. Apart 
from the considerations mentioned above, 
results are also likely to be considerably 


used 


subject to the exposure, and to the tone 
(light or dark) of the associated landscape. 
When exposing in the snow at Kosciusko, a 
light yellow filter generally will give a very 
dark sky, and the same results occur on the 
beach. In a landscape of dark buildings or 
foliage, the full exposure necessary to record 
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detail in the ground objects will largely 
neutralise the effect of the filter on the sky. 


Friday 


To-day an amateur dropped in to speak 
to me—a friend who belongs to that class of 
‘photo-fiends’ that likes to attempt a ‘pro- 
fessional’ job occasionally in its spare time. 
“I've spent hours on this,” he said, as he 
waved a print under my nose, “and I just 
can’t seem to get a result anywhere near 
the original.” 


The print proved to be a copy of a certi- 
ficate of most ornate character, with many 
black lines on white paper. Such things are 
difficult to reproduce and my first question 
related to the negative material employed. 
It appeared that the copying had been 
attempted with a roll film camera loaded 
with Super-XX, exposure made by arti- 
ficial light, negative developed in Kodak 
D-76. The trouble in the print was that the 
light areas were rather grey so that if the 
print were made light enough to keep the 
light areas clear white, the black characters 
forming the text and decoration of the 
certificate would not reproduce in anything 


like full black. 


It’s an old and very familiar story. Even 
the most contrasty grades of paper some- 
times will not yield the pure contrasts of 
black and white necessary in reproduction 
work—that is, assuming the use of standard 
films, exposures and developing times. 


“Your best way around that problem is 
to give the absolute minimum exposure,”’ 
I told him, ‘and to develop for as much 
contrast as you dare, short of introducing 
chemical Even then, chances of 
success are remote, because of the following 
factors :— 


fog.” 


1. General-purpose negative material 
is made to record low contrasts and a 
wide range of tones. Its latitude is great, 
and these compensating elements are 
working against the results desired, es- 
pecially when the film is developed in 
D-76. 

2. Also, general-purpose negative mat- 
erial is relatively coarse in grain, and its 
resolving power was never intended to be 





suitable for reproducing very fine detail ha exposing only one negative for each 
in black and white—especially when the xcept in those cases where I felt that 
small formats of amateur cameras are ee of doubt might exist in the mind 
taken into consideration. If we imagin« ent. As time passed I was pleased 
finely etched lines on a 12” x 15” origi sreater degree of accuracy in my 
being recorded on an area of film but I realise now I had never 
2” x 3”, then we could, quite conceivab lerstood how much latitude Super- 
be approaching the limit of resolvin ‘ ictually possesses. 


power of the negative material. _t hed eccasion <6 aie 6 ee 


3. The surface of the paper being « “d res in full sunlight of two models 
can, in places, cause slight reflection h. The first two exposures were 
the copying lights, and these form them- 1/100 sec. at f/22 and 1/100 sec. 
selves into gradations of tone on 1ich I believed to cover the correct 
negative. This in turn makes it difficult ¢ range. With the intention of 
get true blacks in the print. It can a ly over-exposing, I carried on 
be responsible for lack of sharpne more exposures, one of 1/100 sec. 
characters or lines in some areas et d another of 1/100 sec. at £/6.3. 
also (4) below. end I had four negatives which I 
rked. On inspection I was_ sur- 

see that Nos. (1) and (2) were 
identical, whilst No. (3) provided 
y promising to be of reasonable 
juality. Being somewhat staggered 
leveloped No. (4) for half as much 

After I had quickly summarised these a r the usual time in diluted D-72, 
points, my caller seemed slightly dazed, s nterested to find that it was ex- 
I hastened to give him something mor lense, and had to be held over a 
positive in the way of assistance. ht for inspection. The negatives 

“For that type of assignment you mu ' ns oe = ary, pent n gg 
use process sheet film and some other typ Poy % Rites" Eagan rey nag 
of camera,”’ I said. ‘‘Process film combines The ne . pee honest 4 veg - 
the qualities of very high resolving power er enlarged to S xl. Me 
virtually no grain, and very high con ses a 900-watt lamp, and the 
For these reasons it is a very slow film (one , the dense oe ne. 4) toa 
type is rated as low as Weston |), it possesses ne minutes. It was printed o” 
little or no exposure latitude and it should omy, ane res — pelt 23 
be developed in a high contrast developer mee! y : | 
I frequently use Contrast Process Ort! impossibte welscey age depp 
Film and develop it in full strength D nly = difference was noticeable 

people. 


4. The possibility of slight mistine 
on the lens and stray scattered ligh 
the enlarging room. These factors 
contribute to a veiling of the white are 
of the print. 


Once again, exposure is critical, and 
illumination on the copy must be absolut er, I wouldn’t recommend from 
even.” t one should be careless in estimating 
It is a useful object lesson in 
the progress made in negative 
In any case I am sure that any 
ignification would introduce new 

particularly noticeable would 
from the No. 4 negative. 


I feel that copying is one of those job 
the amateur can well leave to the ex; 
It calls for much experience and accurate 
working, as well as a thorough knowl 
of emulsion characteristics, particularly 
part of the copy contains one or more « 


Saturday ; aan’ 
y n the interests of efficiency, and 


ause we frequently make many 
n the one negative, we have always 


Film latitude: In the interests of e 
in time and material I have been 
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aimed at securing the best possible negative 
at the 
has been a constant objective we have never 
reverted, or had 
treatment of negatives other than pencil 
the 
negative of normal 
density, and the idea occurred to me that 
that negative 
expedient to the effect I wanted. I had a 
duplicate in any case, so I tried reducing it 


moment of exposure. Because this 


recourse to any after- 


retouching or blocking-out. However, 


other day I had a 


reduction of would be an 


by immersion in a solution of potassium 
ferricyanide. 


At first the results were disappointing, as 
little reduction of image density appeared 
to be taking place, but after some minutes 
I examined it, and was pleased to note that 
the desired density was now quite near at 
hand. The process continued and, at a time 
when I felt that the negative was thin enough, 
I plunged it, with a slight 
triumph, into the hypo. I called David over 
to see the result, and as he craned forward 
I lifted up the negative to show to him. 
Believe it or not, that piece of film, over 
which I 
absolutely in fact, it was quite the 
most transparent piece of film I have ever 
seen! 


had so carefully laboured, was 


( lear 


[here was a moment of suspense whilst 
each and the 
burst upon us. 


Amongst the guffaws, Steve suggested that 


we goggled at other, then 


humour of the situation 


intensification and redevelopment might bring 


back the that | 


really to give it some serious thought 


image. So it was began 
It was 
not long, however, before I realised that the 
image 


permanent 


was gone forever. (Death is so 


Somebody had to suffer for this, and in a 
few minutes | 
Advisory 


had a well-known Technical 
the “No,” 


a voice came back, with a slight expression 


Service on *phone. 
of strained patience, “‘you just can't reclaim 
that image, whatever you do. If you must 
undertake the 
make up 


reduction of a_ negative, 
the solutions of ferricyanide and 
hypo exactly as recommended in the formulae 
book and add the one to the other. Reduction 
is then and under better 


control. Although we do admit that some 


more gradual 


people practise reduction by immersing the 
negative in straight ferricyanide, they would 


not be trying to reduce as far as you did, 
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sensation of 


to the stage that the subtractive effects of 
hypo immersion would be so very _ pro- 
nounced. In reducing negatives by this 
method a golden rule is not to take the reduction 
in ferricyanide as far as is actually required.”’ 


Tue sday 


Aerial Photography: Much conversation 
and writing have been turned to the topic of 
aerial photography but all that I have ever 
read has helped me to absorb exactly nothing, 
i.e., from the commercial angle. 


On 
practical to obtain a good clear 


found it 
negative, 
with motion frozen at an exposure of | /200 
sec., employing any lens up to 5” focal 
length. Usually I ask the pilot to throttle 
back and hold the ‘nose’ up; this gives me 


such assignments I have 


a few seconds to make the exposure when 
the ‘plane is free from 
vibration. As a rule, however, | prefer to 
use a shutter speed of | /400 sec., 
generally is the standard. 


comparatively 


and this 


I recently went on a trip over a section of 
Sydney and it was not until we were right 
over our subject—a factory—that I realised 
the building looked rather the 
viewfinder. ““Go down a bit,”’ I bellowed at 
“Dusty” the pilot. “Go down yourself,’’ 
he yelled back at me, ‘ 1,500 feet 
now, and that’s as low as I’m going; if you 
don't like it, 


small in 


‘we're at 


get out and walk.” 


I kept ‘mum’, appreciating the penalties 
for low flying, and busied myself with the 
job in hand. After a couple of circuits (using 
a 6" lens), I changed to a 10” telephoto and 
made another run over the factory, making 
two exposures at | (200 sec. The viewfinder 
suggested that the factory would be nicely 
placed in the negative. 


On development it looked satisfactory, 
but on enlargement my fears regarding the 
sharpness of the telephoto negatives were 
shown to be well founded ; there was evidence 
of slight movement. Consequently, I deter- 
mined that on future occasions when using 
a lens of longer than 6” focal length it would 
be wise to set 1/300 sec. as the minimum 
shutter speed. For a lens of 12” or more, I 
would recommend that the shutter be set 
at | /400 sec. at the least. 





WILLIAM BRINDLE 


Volcano Man 


G. A. Taylor (left), New Guinea's voleanologist, is seen at work at a voleanic 
crater in the Rabaul area. In addition to recording seismographic disturb- 
ances, he regularly takes the temperatures of the fumeroles. In the back- 
ground is the south-east wall of the main crater, in which yellow-coloured 


crystalline sulphur strata can be seen 


(News and Information Bureau Photograph) 
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Facts and Faneies 





We sometimes wonder whether photo- 
graphy is not becoming too theory-ridden, 
and whether there remains enough spirit of 
adventure among its devotees. It does seem 
true that the more a man studies the “‘scien- 
tific basis” of photography, the less inclined 
he is to take pictures, and while the theory of 
the photographic process is a fascinating and 
absorbing study in itself, it cannot take 
the place of the constant practice without 
which skill is unattainable. In other words, 
it is a good stick but a bad crutch, and to 
change the analogy, is best taken in moderate 
doses. 

One of the obsessions of the theory addict 
is his constant endeavour to apply a high 
degree of scientific precision to techniques 
which are incapable of it. In taking a photo- 
graph we start a chain of processes, beginning 
with exposure of the negative and ending 
with the finished print, and some of the links 
are very elastic indeed. Theoretical discus- 
sions are always much easier if we assume a 
rigid accuracy for each unit and consistency 
throughout, but if we dre forced to deviate 
from these theoretical ideas, our conclusions 
may be wrong, no matter how perfect the 
logic with which we reason. 


Consider the problems relating to the 
initial exposure. It seems accurate enough to 
say that a lens is used at {/8, yet it is easy to 
find two objectives of the same nominal aper- 
ture, one of which lets through 50 per cent. 
more light than the other, particularly since 
blooming has been introduced. Are you one 
of those people who demand figures giving 
lines per millimetre resolvable by a lens? 
Resolve where? In the middle of the picture? 
At the edges? All over? Are you sure tests 
made a few feet away are reliable when tak- 
ing a landscape with no nearer detail than 
six or eight yards? And at what stop? How 
often do you use your lens at or near full 
aperture? Were your tests made in one plane 
only, where a lens with a curved field would 
give poor definition at the edges? Js a curved 
field always bad? 

A good enlarging lens must have a flat 
field and must give good resolution in close- 
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up conditions, but some of the finest enlarging 
lenses are very poor in the camera, just as all 
good camera lenses are not satisfactory for 
enlarging. If lines per millimetre resolution 
without specifying all the conditions meant 
anything, then a good enlarging lens would 
automatically be a good camera lens, which 
of course is not true. In any case, all lenses 
are hand finished and no two, even in the 
same series, are exactly alike. The fact that 
your {/2 Blankostigmat resolves X lines per 
millimetre is no proof that mine does, but if 
the manufacturer has a good reputation there 
will be little difference between them. 


The difference between the marked and 
the actual speeds of shutters is well known, 
and even accurately calibrated shutters may 
vary their speeds with differences in tem- 
perature, becoming sluggish in cold weather. 


As long as photographic emulsions are 
made from variable organic materials like 
gelatine we have no right to expect all 
batches to be of exactly the same speed. 
The manufacturers rating is for an average 
batch, and 25 per cent. variations in speed 
one way or the other can be expected, and 
are easily concealed in the other variables in 
the chain. How many amateurs pause to 
consider that photo-electric meters are pan- 
chromatic in their response when they are 
measuring the exposure for, say, a Veri- 
chrome, which has no red sensitivity whatever ? 

And so we come to developing the nega- 
tive. Unless you use fresh developer for each 
film (which fortunately it is now possible to 
do without undue extravagance), you cannot 
rely upon consistency in results between films. 
The fourth or fifth film through the same pint 
of developer may have only halt the shadow 
detail it would have had if it had been the 
first, even i. development time has been in- 
creased so as to give the same contrast. Tem- 
perature is important. Are you sure you main- 
tain it? And is your thermometer accurate? 
We picked out three thermometers of different 





makes from a dealer’s stock recently, and 
gave different readings at the same temper 
ture. It was impossible to judge which 
right without comparison with a calil 
standard. Colour workers should remem 
this. 

“The negative prints perfectly on a nor 
grade of paper.” Whose ade 
the same nominal grades, one maker’s paps 
may be slightly more contrasty than a sec: 


Y 
i 


normal gr 


while those of a third may be 
again, but 
the particular negatives. 
may drop with a 


more con 
when matched 
Just 


SO may paper conti 


are excellent 


him 


as 


re 
ge, 


Film manufacturers mark their car 
with expiry dates, which does not mean 
after the date given the film is no good 
has been kept well it may give perfect resu 
a year or more after this, but the speed 
probably have dropped. Paper unfortunat 
is not so marked, so an unscrupulous de: 
may get rid of very old stock as if it were n 





Forthcoming 


Royal Adelaide Exhibition/Adelaide Camera 
Club International Salon. 
Information from: H. Dennis Winterbottom, Gene 
Manager, 12 Pirie Street, Adelaide, S.A 


Jan 


International Salon of Photography and 
Colour Slide Exhibition. 
Information from: H. Taylor, Sunningdal 
Andrew’s Road, Malvern, Worcestershire, 


Ipswich and District Photographic Society 
International Exhibition. 
W. T. Nash, 44 Ce 


Information from: wder Roa 


Ipswich, England. 


Charleroi International Salon, Albert 1. 
Information from: M. R. Populaire, 18 Rue 
Destree, Charleroi, Belgium 


Montreal Inter. Salon of Pictorial Photography. 
Information from: Walter F. Wood, Chairman, 
Domain Square Buildings, Montreal, Canada 


Montreal Intern. Salon of Colour Slides. 

Information from: Walter F. Wood, Chairman, 
Domain Square Buildings, Montreal, Canada 

Great Falls Salon of Photography. 

Information from: Miss Elwis Cahalan, 
Great Falls, Montana, U.S.A. 


Philadelphia Inter. Salon of Photography. 
Selomatinn from : John A. Adams, 546 Putnam Road 
Merion Station, Penn., U.S.A. 


Box 


Pittsburgh Inter. Salon. 
Information from: Karl S. Leach, 
Pittsburgh 11, Pa., U.S.A. 


92 Estella Avenue 


Rochester Inter. ‘Salon of Photography. 
Information from: Ezra C. Polling, Exhibit Director 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester 7, N.Y., U.S.A 


San Francisco Inter. Colour Slide Exhibition. Feb. 2 Readi 
Information from: Burton H. Ladensohn, 3140 Clay ‘ 
Street, San Francisco 15, Cal., U.S.A. 


es Mundial de Arte Fotogra ‘ica. } 
ormation from: Sociedade Fluminese de Foto- 
grafia, Rua Aurclino Leal 31 Caixa Postal 118 
Niteroi Estado Do Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


lian ( olour Exhibition. 


i Marine Exhibition 


tion 
ville Inter. Colour Slide Exhibiti 
ville Inter. Salon of Photography. 


ng Inter. 


Seattle 


one more argument for avoiding 
vendors. 
u wonder then that experienced 
phers still rely more on practical 
heir own working conditions than 
tests and figures 
not scientific but only 
because they fail to take into 
ll the important practical factors? 
laboratories must 
spend much of their time on 
sts and accurate measurements, for 
this way can they investigate the 
of the materials they are develop- 
nd new ways of improving photo- 
\s the result of their investigations 
zenerally in a position to predict 
tain material will work in particular 
but they need the experience of 
al man to tell them what those 
; are, or need to be. 


finiature Camera Magazine,” Feb., 1951. 


ed ‘“‘scientific”’ 
really 


phic research 





Salons and Exhibitions 


Approx. 
Closing Date 
Mar. 15th 
13 Beechwood 
England. 


Festival Exhibition. 
ym: Mr. W. L. Martin, 
ey, Plymouth, Devon, 


ith 


Mar. 31st 
Societa 
Turin, 


Festival of Colour Slides. 
Dr. Renato Fioravanti, 
" Scbalpina, Via Bogino 25, 


Mar. 31st 
Rex Gould 


to, Ontario 


Frost, A.R.P.S., 2 
, Canada. 
Ontario Inter. Exhibition. Mar. 3rd 
Dr. G. B. White, 239 Sugarloaf 

Colborne, Ontario, Canada. 


African Inter. Salon. 
Salon Secretary, 
South Africa. 


slborne, 


Mar. 15th 


P.O. Box 7024, 


Mar. 3ist 
m: T. P 7 It, pene ee Avenue, 


ws, V.A., 


Mar. 25th 
Stephens 


Annual Salon of Photography. 
Selma Koehler, 122 St. 
4, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Mar. 3l1st 
2527 Creighton 


Inter. Salon. 
: Vernon N. Kisling, 
nore 14, Md., U.S.A 


of ; ne Bird Photographs. 
7 & Schoonmaker, 
Albany 1, N.Y. J.S.A. 


re 


Mar. 25th 
New York 


Mar, 3ist 
Catherine J. Wiley, 2082. Douglas 

uisville, Kentucky, U S.A. 

, Mar. 3ist 

rom: Ernest T. Humphrey, — 

A ue, Louisville 8, Kentucky, U.S.A 


Exhibition of Photography and Mar. 12th 


lour Slides. 
from: August J. Heidrich, Central 
J.S.A. 


4., Reading, Penn., 


Inter. Salon. 
rom: R. B. Pollard, . 
e 6., Washington, U.S.A. 


Mar. 15th 


56th Avenue, 
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An Outline of 
FUNCTIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





\LL TOO OFTEN, photography is symbolized by the amateur—the man 
or woman or child making snapshots with a simple camera. 

For these—and they number millions—photography is a fundamental 
fact of family life. It provides a family with a personal, pictorial chronicle 
of its growth, its interests and its development through the years. 

But photography is also something more. 

The truth is that only a portion of the total output of photographic 
materials is made available tor amateur use. An increasing percentage 
of such materials is used in business, in industry, in government and semi 
vyovernment organisations, in science used in avenues where it affects 
the lives of those who never use a camera themselves, never make a snap 


1 


shot—where it affects the lives of every one of us. 

This use of photography as a tool of business and industry, of govern- 
ment and science, is untamiliar to most. This is in part because the applic- 
ations of photography are diverse, in part because the photographic 
process often is but one of many processes used as a means to produce a 
tinal and better result. So completely, in fact, is photography interwoven 
in the tabric of our lives that we overlook its threads. This, despite the 
tact that there are in this country numerous x-ray laboratories, hundreds 
of photo-departments in industry, and scores of graphic arts establish- 
ments. 

Thus the role of photography in an industry such as the engineering 
industry will surprise the layman, and often the officers of government, 
too. For here, in a product completely divorced trom photography in the 
popular mind, the photographic process is employed all the way from 
research to sales. Here the researcher employs photomicrographs to dis- 
close the structure ot metals, analyzes rapid motion with high-speed 
cameras, studies strains and stresses by the use of photosensitive goods, 
and makes rapid chemical analyses with spectrographic plates. 

Here the draftsman may use photographic methods to reproduce his 
drawings for the shop, the production man uses photography to manu- 
facture templates or jigs, the engineer uses radiographs to ensure the 
soundness of production methods, and the training department employs 
motion pictures and photographs to teach new skills to the workers. 

Here, too, colour photographs may be made of the finished article for 
advertising and sales, more films being used in the photo-mechanical 
processes by which such photographs are printed. 

These are just a few, though by no means all, of the many ways in which 
photography affects our lives. For instance, if we own or ride in an auto- 
mobile and are involved in a traffic accident, the police arrive at the scene 
with cameras to picture the evidence. 

In the lines which follow other examples of photography’s relation 


to our lives can also be found. 
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An example of ultra high-speed photography (a fuel injection system). 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Because photography has become an « tial industrial process, an 
increasing number of plants have established photographic departments. 
These may vary in size from a one- or two-man department to an elaborate 
section which may employ a dozen technicians. Generally speaking, once 


a photographic section has been established, its growth follows rapidly, 


as those concerned come to appreciate its value and to rely more and 
more upon its facilities. 

The services offered by these depart ts vary widely in nature. 
They include photographs of parts, ass« es, and sub-assemblies for 
parts, catalogues, instruction manuals, and training. They include news 
type pictures for public relations and industrial relations. They also may 
include technical photography, the production of motion pictures for 
employee training and sales and, ir I , photo-copying, repro- 
duction, and graphic arts work 

In general, it may be convenient to divide industrial photography into 
three general groups: data-recordi hoto-analysis, and photo- 


reproduction. 


DATA RECORDING 
Data recording may be regarded as t »f ordinary cameras for 
obtaining production data, the use of il camera techniques for 
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recording data from various instruments, and the use of microfilming 
for space-saving filing of otherwise voluminous large-scale records. 

Regular cameras, for example, are frequently used to photograph 
instrument panels, Veeder-Root counters or meters of various types. 
Again, this same camera may be combined with special techniques. One 
overseas sawmill company, for example, determines the volume of wood 
received on a flat car by photographing the car’s load on a high contrast 
film. The spaces between the logs are produced as black areas and the 
faces of the logs as white areas. A special photo-electric scanning machine 
then evaluates the amount of light areas in proportion to dark areas. 
Assuming the length of the logs to be standard, a very accurate estimate 
of the total volume of the wood is obtained. 


The widespread use of cathode-ray tube oscilloscopes also necessitates 
methods of recording the trace pattern observed on the face of the tube. 
Special types of photographic films and papers are used in this way, 
enabling scientists and engineers to record tests of an immense variety 


of types. 

Microfilming, while an industrial process, is also widely used in 
business and will be treated at more length later. Generally, its industrial 
use is in de-bulking engineering drawings, since it is possible to photo- 
graph approximately 200 blueprints on a single roll of film. 


PHOTO-ANALYSIS 
Photo-analysis includes a number of special photographic techniques 
such as photomicrography, high-speed photography, and spectrography. 


Photomicrography.- A standard tool of the metallurgical laboratory, 
photomicrography is widely used both in research and quality control. 


A photomicrograph of a tool-steel forging (magnification about 1,250x). 
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An interesting example of its use for t ter purpose is provided by 
a leading overseas manufacturing com} \brasive powders made by 
this establishment are tested by polishi tal samples. Photomicro- 
graphs of the scratch patterns left on such samples indicate whether or 
not the powder grains are of desired : ape. Electron micrograph 
studies of grains, correlated with 1 icrographs, enable the 
researcher to estimate grain size and from scratch patterns. 


Spectrography.—The light emitted ¢ rials burned under con- 
trolled conditions produces a spect: ling complete chemical 
analysis. Not only may minute trace « be detected more easily 
through spectrography than through y emical analysis, but the 
spectrographic method is far more raj neers at an automobile 
manufacturing corporation have found hrough spectrography, in- 


A fine example of spectroscopic photography (section only). 


eS 
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A striking example of photo-elastic stress analysis. 


coming parts may be tested and released for use on the production line 
in four hours as against twenty-four or more. For example, when a 
shipment of bolts is received it is necessary to make both a chemical 
analysis and destructive tests. Prior to using spectrography, destructive 
tests might be completed in four or five hours, but the parts would be 
held up twenty-four hours waiting completion of the wet chemical 
analysis. With spectrographic methods, the chemical analysis is often 


completed before the destructive tests. 


Stress Analysis.—Several methods of analysing the location and nature 


of strains and stresses in parts and assemblies under use rely on photo- 


graphic methods. In photo-elastic stress analysis, plastic models of parts 


are photographed by polarized light to indicate location and magnitude 
of stresses. This method has proved useful in design of gears, and work 
with it is being done in several engineering schools as well as in large 
industrial firms 
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Industrial Radiography. 


industry both as a method of inspe 


of sound production techniques. Rad 


vessel welds is required by e1 
Numerous types of castings are 
blow-holes, inclusions, or other defe 
Some engineering companies 
setting production methods. Pil 
engineering specifications and 
shows them unsound, specificati 
Not until radiographic examinati 
able are gates and risers and p 
begun. Such pilot casting meth 
to the foundry industry by eli: 


which previously were so typica 


Industrial radiography—Operative checking 


radiograpt 


graphy is being used in 
aid in the development 
inspection of pressure 
» ensure public safety. 
soundness, the lack of 


ke them unfit for service. 


MN X-ray inspection in 
red in accordance with 
sulting shadow picture 
nd the process repeated. 
lot casting fully accept- 
s fixed and production 
in tremendous savings 


percentage of rejects 


2 section of a large casting. 
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High-speed cinematography — the 
high-speed camera is a time micro- 
scope, permitting careful study of 
fast action. Enlargements from 


three frames are shown. 





A Kodak high-speed 
camera is set up to 
photograph action 
of metal cutting. 


Motion Analysis.—The high-speed motion picture camera, effectively 
“slowing” motion by approximately 200 times, enables engineers visually 
to study the action and interaction of parts moving at speeds far too rapid 
for the unaided eye to follow. It has bee ed successfully in studies of 
such diverse phenomena as the action of textile machinery and the action 
of the halteres by which the house fly m uins its balance. 


PHOTO-REPRODUCTION 


Photo-reproduction includes both photo-copying and engineering 
reproduction by the use of photographic methods. The use of photo- 
copies of office documents has proved a time-and-mone y-saving aid, par- 


ticularly where the quantity of copies is too great fortypewritten copying 
but too small for economical use of mi graph or similar methods. 

More important, perhaps, is the use of photographic materials in 
reproducing engineering drawings of all types. Here photography offers 


In the photo-copying 
of documents, the 
accent is on photo- 
graphy’s dependable 
accuracy. 
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a means of actually improving the quality of original drawings, due to the 
high contrast of photographic materials. At the same time, it offers a 
long-lasting image which will not smudge or fade. 

The recent introduction of a photographic paper which produces a 
positive copy direct from a positive original drawing has helped 
further the practice of making photographic “intermediates” or “printing 
masters” of original drawings. One engineering company, for example, 
makes a photographic copy of each new drawing as it comes from the 
drafting room. This is used for printing shop copies either by blue- 
printing or dyeline, while the original is safely filed where it will not be 
damaged. 

In another organisation this same photographic paper is widely used 
to restore worn, torn, or faded drawings which will not themselves 
produce a legible shop copy by other reproduction methods. The original 
is reproduced photographically and the photographic print becomes the 
“second original”—without the need of hand tracing or the time- 


consuming checking required for hand-tracing. 


MICROFILMING 


Microfilming, the reproduction of printed material on film at reduced 
size, has already been treated briefly in its application to engineering 
drawings 

However, this is but one small facet of the use of the microfilm process, 
larger users of which are newspapers and important firms throughout the 


country. 


Newspapers, faced with the need to debulk files dating back over many 
decades, have more and more turned to filming their pages since a 100- 


foot roll of film will reproduce 800 standard size pages. 


Filing on microfilm is the modern system of record keeping. 


eS SON 


? 
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The training film—more and more organisations are turning t« 
of training operative 


In U.S.A. 245 libraries, historical 
subscribe to the New York Tin 
every month. A similar service ¢ 
London Times. 


Almost every day new uses 


TRAINING FILMS 

The use of 16mm. films for emp! 
tremendous stimulus from the 
which showed that training cou! 


More and more companies now 
as a means of training sales pers 
In general, motion pictures are 
scale. 


From the standpoint of gener 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Each month individuals, busines 


photographs essential to their 


made by commercial or portt 


thousand in Australia. 


The matron on a cruise t 
The employee needs a picture for 
series of pictures to illustrate 
picture for an advertisement. The 
to help in recording damage. T! 


we are familiar. But few of u 


the 16mm. motion picture as a means 


1 other newspapers now 


ditions which are issued 
ard to back issues of the 


microfilm equipment. 


ind education received a 


nces of the armed forces 


ed far more speedily and 


r, longer established ways. 


16mm. motion pictures 


introducing new products. 


ndustry on an increasing 


find the same tendency. 


es call for thousands of 
these photographs are 


vhich there are several 


eds a passport picture. 
The wholesaler needs a 
retailer needs a fashion 
any wants a photograph 


photography with which 


scope or its many uses. 
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CLINICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Modern medicine makes extensive use of the photographic process. 


Photographs are used as teaching aids, as illustrations in case histories. 
In cases where changes resulting from treatment are slow they record 
progress in a way possible by no other means. In plastic surgery cases 
they afford clear evidence of the initial condition and the improvement 
effected—facts that are invaluable in dealing with the patient. 


Clinical photography (a case of syndactylia—a case history, showing before and after surgical repair. 
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‘COLN CLINIC 
29 40 Fi 


Medical radiography—a radiograph showing presence 


MEDICAL RADIOGRAPHY 


Similarly, medical radiographs 


Of the numerous x-ray laboratori 


are devoted to medical and dent 


Radiographs of fractures aid the 


graphs are essential to the disc 


also be used to locate the safety 


embedded in a soldier. Wherever 


patient, x-ray equipment and x-1 
Perhaps one of photography 
field has been in developing 


of a foreign body (horseshoe nail in stomach). 


in preserving health. 


try, the great majority 


ne setting. Chest radio- 
ilosis. Radiographs may 

by a child, the bullet 
desires to see inside his 
iable. 

t contributions in this 


to make possible mass 
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radiography for tuberculosis. The development of specially sensitized 
films and of new lenses of increased speed and resolving power enable 


the doctor to photograph the image of a patient’s chest as it appears on a 


fluorescent screen, using 35mm. or 4 x 5 inch film. These small film 
images are used to locate suspicious cases, of which 14 x 17 inch radio- 
graphs are made for additional study and diagnosis. Because of the 
speed and economy of this method, mass screening by radiography 
promises a radical reduction of tuberculosis’ toll. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT PHOTOGRAPHY 

So indispensable is photography in law enforcement that to-day all our 
state police and criminal investigation photographic laboratories are 
in daily operation. 

Here photography records evidence of a temporary nature, reveals 
things invisible to the eye, as in the detection of forgery, records the 
visual appearance of criminals, and graphically presents evidence to the 
court. 

Spectrography is widely used to analyze minute pieces of material, as 
in one case in which a spectrograph conclusively proved a piece of putty 
clinging to 4 suspect’s cardigan came from a window through which he 
was alleged to have illegally entered a store. Ultra-violet photography 
frequently shows up forgeries in wills and papers. Photomicrography 
offers police a way of presenting to judge and jury in court, the ballistic 
evidence which their microscope discloses. Radiography is useful 
in determining whether or not a seized suspect has swallowed evidence. 

But straight photography, too, is important, not only to record the 
scene of a crime as it appeared when the crime occurred, but in other ways. 
For instance, police now photograph traffic violations as they occur— 
ending arguments when traffic offenders appear at the court. 


Photography in law enforcement—the photograph graphically illustrates 
correspondence between the jemmy and the damaged woodwork. 
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Newspaper photograph—opening day at an art show (the illustration demonstrates the photographic 
set-up employed for a press assig t of this type). 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 
In Australia there are probabl wspapers maintaining 
their own photographic department quantities of film and 
paper to keep the people of Australia f events of the world. 
In most instances, such pictu of realism impossible 
with words alone. 
In addition, news and pictoria hotography as a major 


device for conveying ideas and int 3 wsreel services bring 


motion pictures of events to tl ours of the time they 


occur. And television promise ulation of such pictures 
to-morrow. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL REPRODUCTION OR 

GRAPHIC ARTS 

Every illustration, whether a dra photograph, involves 
the use of photographic materia ! ion. 

As a result, photographic t in photo-engraving, 
photo-lithography, and phot ntial tools in printing 
and publishing—whether of rewspa , or books; of adver- 
tising pamphlets or billboard px | hundred graphic arts 
establishments in this country d otography for the job 
of transferring pictures to one f printing surface. 

Eastman Kodak Co.‘ 
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Review of 
Contest Entries 





NUMBER OF ENTRIES a” 

(A/S 11, B/S 52, A/O 18, B/O 49 
NUMBER OF COMPETITORS aa io “a 
NUMBER OF NEW COMPETITORS ma 1] 
NUMBER OF PRIZE AWARDS _.. wa 31 


A.A., Ascot Vale-—HC for “‘Aristocrats,”’ 
ornaments being pleasingly recorded. 


K.L.A., Maroubra.—HC for “‘Roamin’ Through 
Megalong’’— impressive by virtue of its large size and 
good print quality, the weakness being the fact that 
the figures are unfortunately lost against the back- 
ground of saplings. The composition would be im- 
proved by a trim of a couple of inches from the right 
and a little from the left. “Orchard Vista” is well 
recorded, but offered little scope of interpretation on 
account of its very general nature. The creek scene is 
an excellent technical result for a difficult subject; 
the problem remains one of composition or, at any 
rate, of centre of interest. “Slats and Towers” had 
possibilities in modern vein, but a very much smaller 
stop than //8 was requisite with a view to ensuring 
all-over sharpness. 


J.R.A., Portland.—Lemon subject well above the 
average with attractive rendering of textures; the 
moulded glass plate, however, tends to introduce an 
element at variance with the remainder. 


C.E.B., Invercargill—HC for ‘“‘Anenomes’’ mainly 
on the grounds of very attractive print quality as an 
arrangement it tends to the formal side. We believe 
that in flower studies the decorative outlook should be 
kept well to the front; as to this point, previous floral 
and decorative portfolios might be referred to. The 
mount of your print was damaged through insufficient 


packing. 


E.H.B., Second (Equal) for “Over the 
Hill” on general grounds of approach and _ print 
quality. As an arrangement it seems on the empty side, 
an accent being required at the intersection of thirds. 
There is also a tendency for the belt of pines to exert 
too great a ‘pull.’ 


F.E.B., Sydney.—HC for “*First Snow’’—a very fair 
impression as regards mood, but as an arrangement 
the interest appears rather scattered. You might like 
to try trims from left and top with a view to con- 
centrating appeal. 


E.C.B., Haberfield.-HC for “‘Just Grasses’’—exhibits 
good technique and an ingenious thought. Would 
probably have reached the prize list had a greater 
degree of selection been exercised, say by eliminating 
the two left-hand grasses and taking a slight trim from 
the top. “Roadside” is a pleasing little picture in 
simple vein, but it might be better to have kept merely 
to the broom plants as foreground, and to have 
avoided the small sapling. As far as these two entries 
are concerned, we appreciate your outlook, which 
shows considerable promise. The same could hardly 
be said of the flower study, which is much too crowded 
and involves far too great a variety of different blossoms 
and leaves. See reply to C.E.B. above. 


the two 


Rosanna. 
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1.H.B, Moreland.—Table-tops of the model boat 
are quite convincing, especially ‘““Tempest-Tossed” 
and “‘Becalmed,” both of which gained HC; with a 
greater degree of enlargement and some control work, 
these should look quite impressive. 


N.B., Goulburn.—Third (Equal) for “Chinaman,” 
a pleasing result with very simple materials. The 
flowers are out of proportion and somewhat dominating. 


R.H.B., Edwardstown.—Attractive print quality is 
shown in your entries, but the pictorial approach seems 
to be Jacking in favour of the purely souvenir idea. 
The best is probably the upright version of the tower; 
for your album, darken the tree and the foreground, 
taking a trim from the latter. The two waterfront 
studies are also too general, appeal being almost 
equally divided by foreground and sky. The better is 
“Rain Cloud,” but we would suggest trimming away 
the bush on the right and a little of the foreground. 
Incidentally, all prints show a large number of sur- 
face markings—greater care should be taken at all 
stages of processing, while, if any spots get through to 
the final print, these should always be carefully 
spotted. 


H.P.C., Goulburn—‘*Windjammer”’ seems to be the 
best of yours, but realism has been lost through taking 
the model at much too close quarters; there should be 
more background with a view to developing a greater 
sense of freedom. “Jungle Beast’’ was a good attempt, 
though the animal is somewhat too close in tone to 
the vegetation. Trims from either side towards an 
upright format would assist in concentrating interest. 
*‘Journey’s End”’ is a rather hard print, and the four 
loose pebbles are too dominating. For your album, 
take substantial trims from top and the left with a 
view to bringing the car to the ‘intersection of thirds.’ 


F.T.C., Naremburn.—The poinsettia shadow subject 
is the best of yours, but we feel that it is undesirable 
to show the whole of the object producing a shadow 
in any close-up in which the shadow is the principal 
subject matter. We therefore recommend a trim of 
an inch or a little more from the left, and about the 
same from the right. HC for the picture of blackout 
accessories; excellently recorded, but rather formal 
as a composition. There appears to be no good reason 
for the inclusion of the second candlestick—the one 
on the left. Take a trim of about 1}” and the improve- 
ment is marked. HC also for “Brooms,” which cer- 
tainly strikes a new note for “Still Life’ subjects. 


L.J.C., Bogong.—HC for the table-top—almost a 
success. The weakness is mainly one of composition, 
with the three elements each of almost equal im- 
portance—might have been betier had the ‘tree’ 
been behind the man rather than on the left margin. 


R.F.C., South Hurstville—Current entries bear evi- 
dence of improving technique, though we feel that 
neither subject matter offered you a great deal. The 
table-top study is very formal—in this type of work it is 
best to avoid ornate stands or ornaments; concentrate 
rather on simple decorative arrangements. The group 
of trees is satisfactorily recorded, but little beyond 
that. In a tree study, as in the majority of other sub- 
jects, the claims of composition or rhythmical arrange- 
ment or pattern always must be kept in mind if a 
distinctive picture is to be obtained. 


Jj.D.C., Longueville—Welcome to the contest. Glen 
subject was a valiant attempt, but lighting conditions 
were hardly suitable, tending to break up the area 
into too many scattered patches of light and dark, 
with a resultant loss of unity—would probably be 
a better proposition in colour. Print quality and 
presentation are very satisfactory. Thanks for your 
letter and complimentary remarks. 





H.C., Glen Iris —Glad to hear from you again. Prize veelong.—Of your two we prefer “Drifting 
award to your cloud study mainly on technique an for so general a view, it is an excellent 
modernistic feeling ; actually the cloud is so dominating t with your Retina. Modern taste appears 
as to call for something more substantial in the way of rning away from the broad horizontal and 
foreground. either side might be considered. The 

B.V.D., Hurlstone Park.—Award for art gal nverees “Pastoral Scene” is mainly in 
interior, mainly on technical grounds—an exces nd, and over-much sky seems to have been 
result considering the lighting. Improvements , We recommend — from the —P and right. 
be a darkening of the floor and a slight trim with a ; Vit. Lawley.—Four of your prints reached 
view to bringing the centre of interest nearer t ¢ st, mainly on the grounds of attractive 
‘intersection of thirds.’ nd presentation. The weakness in each 

itable to a certain degree of vagueness of 
or complete success, the photographer 
definite as to his principal subject matter 
ing in the frame. ‘“‘Westward Ho!” is 
e€ most promising, though here the train 
) so far into the picture as to lose its full 
accent; matters could be improved by 
substantial trims from either side and a 
the foot. Somewhat similar remarks apply 

here we suggest a somewhat ae 


A.D., Bendigo.—Both entries gained HC for p. f 
quality and subject matter generally. “‘Memory Lan 
is the better, but this suffered from the very str 
nature of the lighting conditions. Would suggest 
you visit this area again under varying lighting 
ditions and make new exposures with alterna 
viewpoints. The weakness in “‘Poplar Creek Farm 
the foreground of miscellaneous vegetation—we sug 
a slightly darker print and a trim of 4” fron 
left and foot. 


gether with substantial trims from top and 

j.D., Goulburn.— Very attractive technique is sh« ntrol work might be used to give a greater 
in your orchid portrait; that is, apart from the gre mportance to the fence. Store window dis- 
black background which we feel to be overpows re mainly of novelty interest, though we must 
for a dainty blossom of this type. Considered a yours is an excellent example. For your 
subject, it is one of those into which it is difficul ke a trim of 4” from the foot, 1” from the top, 
introduce the personality of the photographer from the right. “The Valley” is very general, 
might experiment with some twisted trims. Table-toy ist have looked attractive in colour. Fok 
scene very ambitious, with a fair degree of success t we would eliminate the major portion 
The horse is very central and the lighting falls rathe ky and darken the foreground vegetation along 
unevenly on the background, the latter being t gins. The remaining entry is of souveni= 
close to the camera and the lighting source ’ 


L.j.D., Mt. Gambier—Prize award for ‘‘Patter Murray Bridge—HC for moth-and-leaf subject 
though we hesitate to agree with the inversion I xecuted with very attractive technique. The 
would be a good subject for a little simplification of the frame is somewhat formal, and wé 
masses by control measures. “‘Still Life’? gained H¢ that you experiment with twisted trims 
for its attractive print quality but, as a subject, hard! to obtaining a more dynamic effect. The 
breaks new ground. For your album, take a 2 ; motor subject also gained HC, the 
from the right. ; being the bright light on the gear wheel 
t and some degree of confusion in the 


L.E., Subiaco.—Very satisfactory contact quali g to the absence of any frontal lighting, 


shown in your two entries. “City Mist” is prot several varying trime—in one case trimming 
the better, and might well be enlarged, but ie cand ies the ether Geek Ge 

the tree, which tends to be too dominating an eleme Wooloo: Wel h nd 
Interest is scattered in ““Quiet Landscape,” the vari thet spon x a rong .. u Pypene al 
trees and types of vegetation being so very divers — ‘N an exce pes at sagyseee result with 
If you are enlarging this one, we would recomme! ae “ye that Lapin et pens your 
trimming away the cypresses to the right e hope that you will turn your thoughts 


more personal type of interpretation 
j.S.E., Highett—The two rose subjects are o1 ll pictorial. 


contrasty side, apparently due to illuminati 
raw sunlight, which is much too strong a sour 
light for close-ups; if you must use sunlight, sof 
by the interposition of some thicknesses of 
muslin. Of the two, “‘Roses’’ seems to be the 
and had a reflector been employed a satisfz , : 
result would probably have aan obtained. Fo i Welcome bon the ConaEn and 
album, take a trim of a couple of inches from the pales be iol pe fon goatee Se 
thereby removing the isolated blossom and a la prediss. at Tonk very seteneety 
slice of the oppressive black background. We imagin weer Pras — 2 for letter—under 
that a better print would be possible from “‘Mounta ikl -eplecd the ae Ped. well with 
Storm’”’; we are thinking of a slightly darker print pee We _— looking forward to seeing 
with the top third printed-in very much deeper. 1] r work in the near future. 
rrnambool.—HC for the bread and crock 
s being reproduced in an attractive tonal 
material selected is somewhat simole in 
ficult into which to introduce any novelty 
The calendar in the background is a 
ement, and could readily be dispensed 


Thornbury.—Glad to hear from you again. 
lake landscape, which possesses a pleasin; 
lity supported by a very pleasant ton 
ould probably meet with a higher degree 
a set subject for landscape. 


F.L.E., Narromine.—Congratulations on " 
Watering Place’”—one of your best. The weakness 
the animal that turned away from the water; h 
ever, it would be difficult to eliminate same by regul 
control measures. “‘Here’s Trouble” is ingenious 
worked out and amusing. ee.—HC for “Disdain.” This is a subject 

B.G., Hamilton—An excellent close-up of night be tried again, particularly with a 
popular tiger-lily secured with your veteran folding aining a greater degree of tonal emphasis 
Brownie. However, tiger-lilies are very formal blooms t statuette and the statue. Our idea would 
whose appeal mainly depends on their strange colour atter to be in a soft middle tone rather 
scheme. yminating semi-silhouette as at present. 
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D.O.7., Killara.—Glad to observe definite signs of 
pictorial progress in the landscapes. “Fairway” is the 
better, this possessing an attractive tonal range and 
something of an unconventional decorative approach. 
A trim of | 
the removal of the impinging branches down the left 
margin. “Country Road” is on the hard side—try for 
a softer print from this one, taking a trim of at least 
1” from the foot. 


E.A.J., Haymarket-—Award for “Sweet and Sour” 
was mainly on grounds of realism and pleasant tonal 
range. In dealing with such homely subjects as fruit 
and other household commodities, careful attention 
to these points is essential 


| ae Technique and subject matter 
generally pleasing, soft gradation 
throughout. However, we are still of the opinion that 
road call for the inclusion of 
definite accent if they are to hold our attention. 


N.R.JF., Roseville—HC for the close-up study of 
ornamental glassware, mainly on grounds of uncon- 
ventional approach. The weakness appears to be the 
ornamental doyly which creates a new interest on its 
own and clash with the 
dignified appeal of the glassware. 


R.M.K Punchbowl.—Congratulations on 
Kissed,” which gained an award for its unconvention- 
ality and animation. Weakness is the low camera 
viewpoint, which tends to over-emphasise foreground 
elements. 


T.K., Bondi Beach.—-HC awarded to child study for 
leasing animation and unconventionality 
ave reached the prize list but for the low camera 

viewpoint, which tends to over-emphasise foreground 
elements. Attractive rendering of detail is seen in the 
close-up of sand ripples; as a subject, this seems to 
be one of the over-popular ones, and some novelty of 
approach is essential if the|_picture is to hold our 
attention. 


K.M., Launceston.—A degree of diffusion, suggestive 
of camera shake, is in evidence in your landscape; 
apart from that, it is pleasing from the decorative and 
atmospheric points of view. 


G.H.M., Mildura.—HC for 
very fair technical handling, but surely this is an 
instance in which the credit must go to the glass 
etcher rather than to the photographer. 


A.M., Haberfield.—Attractive print quality is shown 
in all entries. The baby picture is perhaps the best 
possessing, as it does, the essential element of story- 
telling interest. ““Clouds of Glory” is a quaint effect, 
though there is a tendency for interest to run out 
the left where there is the lighter area of clouds. 
“Genii” is something of a puzzle, and again there is 
a tendency for the interest to run out of a corner. For 
your album, take substantial trims from left and foot 
with a view to bringing the “‘genii’”’ to the ‘intersection 
of thirds.’ 


W.M.M., Haberfield —Both prints received HC. The 
churchyard scene is perhaps the best, but the flat 
lighting conditions unfavourable. Perspective 
and recorded but, as a whole, not 
very strong in general interest. “Perspective” is all 
right as far as it goes, but some accent or centre of 
interest is needed where the perspective lines meet. 


1.B.M., St. Leonards.——Welcome to the contest and 
congratulations on HC at first appearance. Chief 
strong light on the top of the 
“toadstool,” and the similarity in tone between the 
dwarfs and background. The idea might be 
worth trying with a view to remedying the 
above points 


from the top would improve, as would 


Wollongong. 


being shown 


scenes seem to some 


account, tends to more 


“Sun- 


would 


“Pattern in Glass,” a 


were 


tones are nicely 


weaknesses are the 


their 


again 
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K.L.M., Toowoomba.—Welcome to the contest and 
congratulations on very fair technique on 24 x 36mm. 
Considered as subjects, the majority are rather general 
in their scope. The sunrise is perhaps the most novel, 
but the cloud formation is not very strong in general 
interest. ““Rising Tide” had possibilities, but with this 
type of subject an elevated viewpoint is desirable to 
permit of concentration on some definite section of 
the scene—remember that ‘the part is greater than the 
whole.” “‘All Calm” is mainly of souvenir interest. 


G.C.M., Bankstown.—Welcome to the contest and 
congratulations on very fair technical quality secured 
with your Retina. The chief weakness is the rather 
contrasty nature of the prints, which is apparently 
due to the dull lighting conditions prevailing at the 
time of exposure. Apart from that, the material to be 
found in parks is normally of a formal nature, afford- 
ing very little scope to the photographer in the 
direction of personal expression. We recommend you 
to study the portfolios. 


D.M., Morningside.—Glad to see your initials once 
again. Very attractive print quality is shown in 
““Grapes.”’ This appears to be a case where a slightly 
higher viewpoint would have been desirable, with a 
view to getting the composition nearer to the square 
instead of your existing horizontal. Rather than 
include your two market girl pictures in the October 
Open, we took the liberty of holding them over for 
the Dr. Julian Smith Jubilee Contest for Character 
Portraiture—hope you don’t mind. 


W.N., Melbourne.—Welcome to the contest. A very 
fair result considering the difficulties under which 
you are working. The dull lighting conditions have 
resulted in a somewhat flat result. Considered as a 
subject, palm trees are very formal and repetitive in 
type, and it is difficult to break new ground in their 
interpretation. 


F.N., Canterbury.—An interesting batch all being 
mentioned in the award list. Of the monier reinforce- 
ment subjects, ““Design in Circles” is the best, though 
we should have liked to see some degree of tone in 
the sky area. “Full Bloom’? would come next— 
unfortunate that the design was interrupted by the 
shed in the middle distance. “‘Diminishing Circles” 
needs some object along the left margin to bring the 
diminishing effect to a conclusion. “‘“Summer After- 
noon”’ is generally pleasing in. arrangement and print 
quality; as a subject, somewhat lacking in novelty 


B.F.N., Fairfield—Welcome to the contest and 
congratulations on First (Equal) award at initial 
appearance. Your print certainly breaks new ground 
in the direction of cat pictures. The weakness is the 
single source of light, resulting in a number of heavy 
shadows in undesired places. In the absence of the 
preceding print, it is very likely that ““Winter Land- 
scape” would also have reached the award list. This 
is a print showing very attractive atmosphere and 
decorative feeling; its weaknesses are the absence of 
any particular centre of interest and a degree of 
repetition. You might consider taking a trim of 1” 
from the right and perhaps including a little more sky. 


G.E.N., Glenorchy —Welcome to the 
thanks for ‘“‘Pluto’s Salvage,” 
irresistible—see ‘Last Page.’ 


S.C.P., Abbotsford-—HC for “Monaro Hills” 

a pleasing technical and atmospheric result. On the 
other hand, we are not altogether happy about 
arrangements of distant landscapes with very prom- 
inent foreground trees, as the latter seem destined to 
dominate the principal subject matter. On the whole, 
it appears better to keep to an open treatment for the 
landscape, utilising a simple foreground and an 
interesting cloud formation 


contest and 
which we found 





E.L.P., Artarmon.—We regret 
were marked ‘‘For review only,”’ as it is like tha uit He 
one at least would have secured an award. The 
is perhaps “Happy Landing,” though here 
recommend the trimming away of the 
sightseers, also a little from the top—these 
would increase the impact very considerably. O 
landscapes, ‘““Tropic Storm’’ might be consid 
best, its simple bold treatment being ab 
average for palm tree subjects. “Peace on Burre! 
is on conventional lines—pleasing atmosphe 
print quality, but weak as a compositior 
Snowy at Jindabyne” is more in 
willows losing much of their glamour when re 
black-and-white. Considered an arrang 
was unfortunate that the inclusion of the 
could not have been avoided, as they tend 
duce a formal non-decorative element. “Sno 
Shadow” is on the heavy side, suffering from a 
of under-exposure. Unless the material is very 
and close the camera, against-the-light 
graphy in the snow is apt to be very difficult 


M.R.P., Maylands.—A_ very pleasing t 
result, ingeniously handled. Subjects of a sym 
type, however, to our way of thinking, are 
problem in that the picture must carry the 
story without reference to the title. Thanks f 

rules state that print must be mounted 
would still prefer to 
than none at all. 


R.R., Moonee Ponds.—Congratulations on th 
listings. Of the two fish subjects, we prefer th 
winner. The other is first-class technically, but 
commercial in approach. The onion subject 
successful, while the lighting seems a trifle s 
“Four Daisies.”” Attractive technique is als 
in “Equine Encounter” but, as a subject 
*‘all-overish,”’ with the animals lost against the 
background of books. 


P.R., Goulburn.—**Wax and Crystal”’ is cer 
striking picture, thanks to the rich blacks and br 
of the print; however, the treatment general! 
to be on the formal or commercial side. As we 
pointed out on sundry previous occasions, it is 
impossible to introduce the aspect of perso! 
terpretation into severely formal material of thi 
“Violets” also attractively recorded. Here 
element of formality is to the front, the tny 
being dominated by the accessories—in 
should be the other way around. Softer 
sources were required for the fruit bowl subj 
charm of fruit depends upon its textures 
effort should always be made to 
Apart from that, the strong lighting of tl 
coloured bowl has resulted in the latter 
the situation. 


C.L.R., North Sydney.—Welcome to the contes 
congratulations on prize award at first 
with ‘“‘Mountain Gum’’—a 
rendering of difficult material. Your technigq 
outlook generally fair. Next is 
*Sunlit Glade,’ which possesses a degree of atm 
and a pleasing feeling of light and shad 
considered as an arrangement, it is very 
of the straggly material near the foreground 
have easily been removed before exposure. ‘Tl 


toned print is the better. “Rowing Boat 


recorded but, of course, there is seldom an 
interest attachable to a single boat. 


E.R.R., Caulfield. “The Gardenias” 
bilities, but the present submission is on 
side. The weakness seems to us that it is 
whether the hands or the portrait is 
portant item—what do you think of a 
from the top and a couple of inches 


that you! 


colour 


as 


to 


see unmounted prints 


retain every 


pleasant a 


are very 


*Dusy 


to making the hands the principal motive? 


zs’ is amusing, but arrangement somewhat 


jackson.—Congratulations on “‘Rural Even- 

is away above the average for this difficult 
iscape in which over-strong contrasts are 
en. The table-top study gained HC for 
as an arrangement, rather lacking in 
rest and composition. 


Tamworth HC for “Crash Landing” — 
result in the field of macro- 
However, in this field it is rather difficult 
the aspects of pictorial and record— 
field is best left to the latter. 


excellent 


Vollongong.-Of your group the best is 
the documentary “Sunday Afternoon,” 
ight be considered desirable to trim away 
who are looking at the camera) and 
iph lines. “‘Aftermath’’ had_ possibilities, 
from something of division of interest with 
intent on one aspect and the other on a 
substantial trim from the left is recom- 
Summer Idyll’’ is pleasantly recorded, 

subject more in colour vein. The table- 
t altogether a success in the direction of 
highly conventionalised and sophisticate@ 
against a realistic background. ‘ 
very satisfactory, and for your album we 
you concentrate on individual sectiogs 
on the whole scene. 


Marie” is the better of the 
lighting is rather bright, 
as tended to detract from the realismh 
You might like to try printing in a cloud 
improve the sense of realism. 


s1es 


als 


“Lady 
but the 


lburn. 


yects; 


Warrnambool.—Welcome to the contest and 
on First (Equal) award on figgt 

This is a very satisfactory pictorial and 
sult based on quite simple material. 


ions 





Two Classes Monthly 


CLASS A 


rhe A.P.-R. Photographie Contests 


“Open” and ‘‘Set Subject” 


prize only in each class to any single competitor. 


Commended prints which are reproduced will merit 
a Reproduction Fee. 


rizes by Kodak Orders are as follows: 


CLASS B 
First Prize—Value £1/1/- 
Second Prize—Value 15/- 
Third Prize—Value 10/6 
zes are frequently awarded if the quality of the entrigs 


pustifies. 


Value £2/2 
Value £1 
Value 15 


SET SUBJECTS 
1952 


Closes November 10 “Bird, Animal or Insect” 
**Clouds” 

“Hands” 

“Australian Landscape” 
“Silhouette” 

“Men at Work” 

“Floral and Decorative” 
“Street, Road or Track” 
“Architecture” 
“Outdoors at Night” 
“Winter” 

“Self-Portrait” 


Closes December 10 


Closes January 10 
February 1) 
March 10 


April 10 


Closes 
Closes 
Closes 
Closes 
Closes 
Closes 
Closes August 10 
Closes September 10 


Closes October 10 


which have not won prizes may be re-entered for a Sei 
Subject, but not for Open Contests. 
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Variety, Control and Choice 





First, | must make clear my point of view. Art is 
not a couch for repose but a clarion to arouse. There 
you have, in a dozen words, the conflict between the 
traditionalist and the rebel. It may seem ridiculous for a 
man of my age to go about gesticulating like a rebel, 
but it would be more ridiculous to go about dead from 
the knees up and unaware of it: better to go down 
shouting under the banner of revolt. Art, for me then, 
must be a clarion to arouse. But what “‘if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound’’? 


Diverse Notes 


Che trumpet of pictorial photography has given a 
lot of uncertain sounds: allegorical pictures like ‘“The 
Two Ways of Life,’ made by piecing together different 
negatives; a return to nature with “The Onion Field”’ ; 
about the same time came Horsley Hinton’s landscapes 
and Keighley’s romances, and afterwards a reaction 
toward direct photographic methods, as panchromatic 
plates gave the true value to the contrast of sun and 
shade and made it possible to get sky and landscape 
on one negative. Thus came relatively straight photo- 
graphs of the grandeur of scenery and the splendour of 
light, air, and space, with new interest in the weather 
as a subject for pictures. Probably that same greater 

ower to render light and shade helped to bring in the 
‘world is beautiful’? style. Such subjects as little bits 
of vegetation or parts of machines—ugly things—were 
used because their lights and shades could be made to 
form interesting and beautiful patterns of light and 
dark on a sheet of paper. Beautiful subject matter was 
avoided in order to direct the_spectator away from the 
interest of the original subject towards the interest of 
the ultimate print. Then, jist as the modernistic 
architect imitates the functional forms of modern 
architecture and them in unfunctional ways 
(imitating the form without understanding the reason), 
so another school of photographers (seeing that pictures 
were being made of ugly subjects) thought that, pro- 
vided the subject was not beautiful and provided there 
resulted an arrangement or irregular masses of strong 
light and dark, there would be a picture in the modern 
Style : imitating again the form without understanding 
the reason. With high-speed lenses and materials came 
in a style which exploited the power of the camera to 
catch the casual, the accidental, and the swiftly- 
moving, so making permanent those forms and effects 
of light so changing that they are seen only for a 
moment, if ever seen at all by the more-slowly-acting 
eye. Imitators again (not seeing the justification for 
these in the beauty of the forms and effects recorded), 
imitated the manner without the matter, and thought that 
any quick-moving thing in a bad light would make a 
picture. So we came to the “‘see-what-I-can-do”’ style. 
As some unkind person has expressed it: ““They would 
like to photograph the inside of a black cow, just 
because it is difficult’! 


uses 


Photography for Art’s Sake 

Styles come and go, is there anything which stands? 
Fox Talbot at the start thought of his invention as a 
device for cutting short the labour of drawing and that 
idea has kept running through the minds of pictorial 
photographers. The argument, put crudely, is that a 
painting in oils represents things and a painting in oils 
is sometimes a work of fine art; a photograph also repre- 
sents things, therefore a photograph must also some- 
times be a work of Fine Art. | think the fallacy is called 
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the “undistributed middle.’’ But some such conception 
has run unconsciously through the minds of pictorial 
photographers all down the years. If there is any con- 
tinuous thread in pictorial photography it is the thesis 
that in some far-off way we are trying to do the same 
thing as Titian and Turner, Corot, Constable, and 
Old Chrome. Through all the changing scenes of life 
in photographic exhibitions, imitation of the Old 
Masters of painting keeps cropping up. The imitation 
is sometimes rather far off—there are pictorial photo- 
graphers who imitate Academicians, who imitate Old 
Masters in a sort of “‘House that Jack built.’’ But the 
ideal is still art. If you want a definition of art, I would 
adapt Quiller Couch on poetry and say that “‘art is the 
sort of stuff the artists turn out.’ The best of it is 
that which has stood, or will stand, the test of time. 


May we then agree on that definition of what we are 
after? Something like ‘That work of artists which has 
stood or will stand the test of time.” 


Pictorial photography on those lines has had a run, 
on a very moderate estimate, of fifty years. During 
those years, eloquent critics have come forward to 
champion a lot of funny things under the name of art, 
but no one has come forward to champion our cause. 
Photography as one of the Arts is less recognized to-day 
than it was when the Studio published its special number 
of Art in Photography in 1905. Pictorial photography 
has not sounded a clarion which has in fact been very 
rousing. It has produced many pleasant pictures easy 
to live with, to put on the wall and forget about, but 
not many which it would be difficult to live with, but 
still more difficult to live a full life without. 


Let us admit it, our attack upon the citadel of Fine 
Art has not carried the position. As good strategists, 
we ought to pull out, regroup, and take stock of the 
forces which we still have in reserve. 


We Want Pictures 

Think what a picture is. It is three things: a 
subject over again, a sheet of paper with marks on it, 
and a thing which someone made. Photographers 
and painters come to the problem from opposite ends, 
the painter with a blank sheet, the photographer with 
everything there. A painter’s work may become a 
matter of habit, but, however automatic it may be, 
as he chooses the brush, chooses the colour and chooses 
the way to put it on, he can never lose sight of the idea 
that he is making something. He can never lose sight 
of that side of his work and must therefore direct his 
conscious thought to the other side, copying the sub- 
ject. The photographer, on the other hand, is tied to 
subject matter— he can never lose sight of the idea that 
his picture is a copy of a subject. He must, therefore, 
direct his conscious thought to the idea that he is 
making something. 

When Mr. Eric Newton talked to us, he put his 
finger on one of our weak points. If, for an emotional 
purpose, we want to alter subject matter, as photo- 
graphers we cannot do it. If we cease for a moment to 
be photographers and make the alteration by hand, 
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we make it consciously, whereas, as someone pointed 
out in discussion, the painter makes alterations un- 
consciously. That is part of the trouble with modern 
painting. Before photography came on the scene a 
painter was content to try and copy nature. Now he 
has come to see that in the matter of copying nature 
the automatic process has “got him beat,’’ and sub- 
consciously he puts more and more emphasis on the 
way the paint is put on. Modern painters too self- 
consciously try to demonstrate the fact that they are 
not just copying nature. On the other hand, we 
photographers think too often and too much of picture 
making as a matter of copying. If Mr. Newton had 
been talking to painters, he might have put less em- 
phasis on copying or not copying subject matter. In his 
book on European Painting and Sculpture, he says 
that the painter’s basic job is to “invent a set of shapes 
and colours which will fill the required space pleas- 
antly.”’ The shapes and colours must also, of course, 
express the painter’s feelings. 


Copying and Making 

Our problem is how to do more than copy. A camera 
is a copying tool, but our work is not just copying. 
Suppose a man comes upon, say, a painting by Con- 
stable. He may copy it ever so faithfully, yet he will not 
be thought to be producing a work of Fine Art. Sup- 
pose a photographer goes to the Western Highlands, 
comes upon a beautiful subject and copies that, what 
has he done more than the other? You say he found it, 
but take another example. FitzGerald’s translation of 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayjam. When that was first 
published, it did not sell and dropped into the penny 
box at the publisher’s door. There a literary man 
found it, took it home, showed it to his friends and 
made it known. Suppose instead he had taken it home 
and copied it all out by hand, would he have produced 
a work of Fine Art? Finding is not the difference. True, 
FitzGerald is not the difference. True, FitzGerald 
copied in a degree when he translated old Omar's 
words, but when FitzGerald, wrote : 

What, without asking, hither hurried whence? 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence? 
Another and another cup to drown 
The memory of this impertinence 


he did more than translate—he made something. 


Technique IS Picture Making 


Dunn and Plant, in the Fourth Renwick Memorial 
Lecture, said : ‘We are glad to accept any help which 
will make the technical side more automatic and leave 
us free to get on with picture making.”’ Perhaps they 
did not think what they were saying, but for my part 
I cannot think of a more complete misapprehension 
of what a picture is, for the technical side is picture 
making. The whole point about a Work of Art is that 
it is a thing which someone makes. Whatever definition 
of Art you take (an expression of emotion, skill in 
communicating ideas, or the revelation of the artist’s 
individuality) the copying of subject matter has very 
little to do with it, for there are neither emotion, nor 
ideas, nor individuality, in subject matter. Such things 
come from the man who makes the work and are shown 
by the way he makes it. The more make 
the technical side, the turn our backs on 
picture making. It would seem that the obvious thing 
to do would be to add handwork automatic 
But that will not do. I was brought up on 
Ruskin and I still think that Art and Ethics are in some 
way related. If our work is to be interesting and beauti- 
ful in the way it is made, there must be integrity in the 
way it is made. 


automatic we 
more we 


to our 


proc ess 


Pictorial photographers differ from all the other 
people trying to make Works of Art in one way; among 
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all the people trying to express themselves artistically, 
they alone do not recognize that to keep within one’s 
medium is a rock bottom condition. They will not, 
by the road of added hand-work, get into the citadel 
of Fine Art. They are like the man climbing up into the 
sheepfold another way : they do not deserve to succeed. 
The ingenuity and toil which photographers give to 
devising ways of mixing hand-work with photography 
without showing the join, ought to be given to learning 
the control which photography could give them. 
There, in a technical side which is not automatic, 
in the variety, control and choice which the photo- 
graphic process itself offers, are the unused forces 
which we still have in reserve. 


Photographers have been tending to lose sight of this. 
A few months ago we had, at Hampshire House, the 
American exhibition which Mrs. Maingot brought 
over. A member, criticising one landscape said, “‘it 
might have been taken by Mr. X.Y.,’’ another member 
was overheard to rejoin “they all might have been 
taken by Mr. X.Y.,”’ and it was true, they were all 
almost exactly alike in the way they had been made. 
A photographer will scour Europe for subject matter 
and he will spend laborious days and wasted nights 
reading about composition (although about subject 
matter and composition he can do almost nothing 
he can only use what chance may offer, skill select, or 
wealth and leisure reach); but when it comes to the 
craftsmanship, the one point at which he is free to choose 
whatever his skill can compass, there he abdicates. 
He tries to make it automatic, he calls it “processing,” 
a word which he has borrowed from the factory by 
way of the D. and P. merchant. You will say that the 
skill of the printer comes into it; it does, but only to 
correct the errors of the developer and exposer, to 
bring the thing back more nearly to the norm. Once 
the exposure has been made, the rest might be done 
by a docile idiot, by a machine, almost by a blind 
man. 


That way of working will never make pictures. A 
painting in oils is a work of Fine Art not because it 
represents things—it is a work of Fine Art because it 
shows what a man has chosen and done. Photographers 
may go on representing things better and better until 
all’s blue, they will get no nearer to Fine Art by that 
road. A photograph will be a Work of Art when it 
does what a painting does, when it shows what a man 
has chosen and done. An anonymous Pole quoted in 
the Architectural Review said that “architecture is a 
technical function carried out by a poet.’ Pictorial 
photography must also be a technical function carried 
out by a poet, our problem is: How may the poet 
control the technician in our rather mechanical 
process? 


Taking Stock 


To sum up: Pictorial photographers want to make 
pictures—emphasis in a picture must fall on its charac- 
ter as a thing which someone made, the automatic 
result is not enough—the mixture with handwork will 
not do, because it does not express integrity of pur- 
pose—we must therefore seek variety, control, and 
choice within our own process. 


As we have been told before, in our discussions 
about Art we agree upon no formula, we reach no 
verbal conclusion; but we do reach some conclusions : 
these, our prints, are our conclusions. After this over- 
long preamble, I can only use my own prints as 
examples, because I know how they were made, at the 
best they can only suggest a few ways in which I have 
been trying to struggle out from under the dead hand 
of a tight, closely-worked technique, adhering strictly 
to the rectitudes, and to put some of the spice of life 
into photographs. (To be Continued 
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PRIZE LIST FOR OCTOBER, 195! 
CLASS A--SET SUBJECT 
First +*“*Monastery Doorway,” F. P. H 
Second +““Three Jugs,” John R. Hopki 
Third +“Freedom,” F. E. Bennett 
(Equal) “Fruit Hogs,” E. Rotherha 
Highly Commended : F. ‘T. Charles (2), 


L. J. Dundon, J. R. Hopkins, G. H. M 
McDermant. 
CLASS B--SET SUBJECT 
First “Shadow Man,” J]. Dickson 
(Equal) +‘Night Life,” *A. B. Melle: 
Second +“Forest Fantasy,’ D. Hughes 
(Equal +*How Much?’’, *S. A. Mase 
Third “Sweet and Sour,” E. A. Jeffe 
Equal) ‘“‘When Day is Done,” Joan Di 
+“Fairy Tale,’ D. O. Jackson 
“Chinaman,’’ Norma Brown 
“Rhythmic Trio,’ R. Ritter 
“Juicy Fruit,” J. R. Adamson 
Highly Commended : Agnes Archer, 1. H. Boe 
Gordon, R. Harms (2), D. Hughes, N. R. | 
Kiki Mathews, *A. B. Meller, *G I r 
R. Ritter (2), D. M. Strout, N. I la 
Thwaite. 
CLASS A—OPEN 
First “‘Wind Whirled,’ H. Cleveland 
Third “Drifting Clouds,” A. L. Gooch 
(Equal) “Intruder, *”’ F. T. Charles. 
“Patte rm,” L. J. Dundon 
“The Gardenias,’ E. Rotherhan 
“Design in Circles,’ F. Newmar 
Highly Commended: F. E. Bennett, A. Dor 
A. his Gooch, F. P. Hion, B Jessop, I New 
S. C. Piper. 


CLASS B—-OPEN 
First “‘Noonday Siesta,’ *B. F. Nic! 
(Equal) “Flood Tide,” *T. A. Wicking 
Second “Over the Hill,” E. H. Baxte 
(Equal) “Interior,” B. V. Davis. 
“Rural Evening,’ D. M. Strou 
“Quiet Watering Place,” F. L. I 
Third “You Can’t Watch the Birdi 
(Equal Mathews. 
**Sun-kissed,”” R. M. Kefford 
“Trio lree’oh : K. Malcolm 
“The Mountain Gum,” *C. L. R 
“The Fairway,” D. O. Jackson 
Highly Commended.—K. L. Aston, C. E. | 
Edith Bird, R. H. Burge, K. L. Gord 
T. Kelly, Kiki Mathews, W. M. Math 
*W. Nesbitt, *B. F. Nicholas, *C. | 


Thompson (2). 


* Indicates new competitor 
+ Indicates reproduction in N 


WELCOME TO TWELVE NEW COMPETITORS 


Our usual hearty welcome is extended to twelve new 


titors, whose initials are as follows: J.D.C. (Longueville 
P.w.H. (Kingaroy), W.A.H. (Wooloowin), A.B.M. (St. Leonards) 
G.C.M. (Bankstown), K.L.M. (Toowoomba), 5S.A.M. (North 
Balwyn), B.F.N. (Fairfield), G.E.N. (Glenorchy), W.N. (Mel 
bourne), C.L.R. (North Sydney), T.A.W. (Warrnamboo!). Fiv 


prize awards, three of them being Firsts (Equal), and five Ht 
were gained by the group—a fine showing. 


Study, 7. Crosby (Douglas Jenkins Memorial 
Sunraysia Camera Club). Exp. 1/75 sec., 


-XX, Reflex, Yellow Filter. 


uthern Tasmanian Photographic Society 
proposes an 


Australian Federation of Photographers” 


t meeting of members of The Southern Tas- 
tographic Society, held in Hobart, it was 
agreed to seek a federation of all Photo- 
eties, Camera Clubs, Cine Societies, etc., 
ssted title of the ‘‘Australian Federation of 


idered view of members that such a federa- 
verdue, and this society now seeks to give the 
id which will unite all clubs and societies 
ng organisation. 
ntative body, as now suggested, could do 
i all Australian photographers, and among the 
which spring readily to the mind are the 
of portfolios, lectures and ideas, organisation 
competitions, arrangement of salons and 
representation at trade conferences with 
ations to the trade on supplies of material 
nent. There is also the possibility that the 
would be in a position to make suitable 
ons to the Government as and when necessa 
sal conference held probably in each St 


he fullest benefit from the proposed federation 
pear that no time is to be lost, and the secr@ 
ll societies and individual photographers 
the scheme are asked to contact the secretaty 
withern Tasmanian Photographic Societys 
berts, ‘‘Floave,’’ Risdon Road, Lindisfarne, 


a 


SINGAPORE ART SOCIETY 
d Open Exhibition of Photographs ( 1952) 


apore Art Society will hold its third 
ition of Ph oy me in the British Cout- 
nford Road, Singapore 6, from Saturd 

, to Sund: av. 3rd February, 19 


Id be sent to the British Council Centre, 
the Singapore Art Society. The last date 
ipt is Friday, 4th January. The Exhibition 
y photographer, amateur or professional, 

1 to prints having a pictorial quality, 

) limitation of subject and any legitimate 

process may be employed. No one 
1y submit more than four prints; these 
accompanied by 2 dollars (Straits) or 
f the exhibitor is not a member of the 

society 

will award one silver and at least 
edal for Portraiture, and two silver 
bronze medals for Pictorial Work 
portraiture. Tickets of 
given to any further pictures 
addition, the Society will 
talogue of the Exhibition, 
sent to each entrant who 

placed on show. 
particulars of the Exhibition 
application in writing to Dr. 
Raffles Museum, Singapore 6. 
: from the Editorial office.) 
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The Photographic 


ocieties 





SUNRAYSIA CAMERA CLUB 
The club held its Annual 


August 16, which resulted in a change of office-bearers. 


General Meeting on 
The new executive committee now consists of George 
Mansell (President Jim Dickson (Vice-President 
Gordon Stott (Hon. Secretary), Edwin Lawton ( Assist. 
, and Basil Kozlowski (Treasurer). The new 
secretary is Gordon Stott, his address being 120 Thir- 
teenth Street, Mildura 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Mildura, on 30th of August 
of his recent trip into the Northern 
shown by Mr. F. Jenner. He 
Western Australia, so members are hoping that this 
journey will produce more fine work. 


secretary 


Grand Hotel, 

Colour films 
Territory 
will shortly be visiting 


Vhursday, 


were 


Che result of the Doug. Jenkins Memorial ‘Trophy 
was announced at the dinner, the winner for this year 
being J. Crosbie, of Merbein, for his fine tree study. 


G. Mansell, President Sunraysia Camera Club (left), congratulates 
J. Crosbie on winning the Doug. Jenkins Memorial Trophy for 
1951. (See reproduction, front cover this issue.) 

(Photograph by E. A. Lawton) 

The « itive committee has 
gramme for the next twelve 
to create 


drawn up a pro- 
months, the object being 
is much interest in the club as possible, with 


the activities be ing both instruc tional and entertaining 

On the recreational side, Mr. Len Murphy has the 
task of arranging the club outings With these purposes 
in mind, the forward to an 


RNG 


looking 
interesting iid progressive year 


committee 1s 


ALBURY CAMERA CLUB 
At the July 


imeras and spent the ey 


meeting members brought alone the 
o- and 


ening at portrait ire 
| : 


Results not 
i 


good hope s 


three-light arrangements 


) ind, but 
Miss J. 
where she 


lection of colour 


members have 


Fletcher gave an 


interesting talk on Fiji 
recently spent a holiday) and screened a 
st transparencies made on the trip 
The slides 
ind subject matter 


were 


considered excellent in composition 


\ Grade, Mrs 
Jaggar E..J.H 


The monthly competition resulted 


Pa in: B ide, | 


. 
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MELBOURNE CAMERA CLUB 


“ 


july 26: The monthly competition, “Portrait and 
Figure Study,”’ resulted in an excellent response from 
both A and B Grade workers. The winners were as 
follows—A Grade: 1, E. Rotherham; 2, T. Scott. 
B Grade : 1, E. Harper; 2, H. Wood. Kallista Outing 
Competition, Peter Harvey. 

August 2: Vice-President H. Cleveland gave an 
instructional lecture on the development of films. 

August 9: Mr. Lynn Wright gave a lecture on 
Shackleton’s expedition to the South Pole in 1916, 
He illustrated his points by screening a selection of 
superb slides made by Frank Hurley during the 
expedition 

August 16: An outline of the various colour processes 
available to-day was given by Mr. Irvine Green. 

August 23: The entries for the second house exhibi- 
tion were excellent in both quality and quantity. 
On August 30th they were commented upon by Mr. 
Broadhead, one ot the three judges. The monthly 
competition, Lantern Slides, was won by Peter Harvey 
in B Grade. 

September 6: 
Quality 


Mr. Stubbs gave a lecture on “Print 
What it is and how to get it.’” He stressed the 
necessity of starting with a “‘good”’ negative and doing 
justice to it by developing the print to finality. 

\n invitation is open to Melbourne photographers 
to join the club, the address being: Second Floor, 
123 Little Collins Street, Melbourne. B.N. 


BALLARAT CAMERA CLUB 


On Wednesday, August 22nd, there was a gratifying 
attendance at the monthly meeting of the Ballarat 
Camera Club. 


Owing to the efforts of the President, Mr. H. 
McConnell, and the co-operation of several members 
of the Melbourne Camera Club, namely, Messrs. W. 
Broadhead, Richard Courtney, and J. Henderson, a 
selection of lantern and 35mm. Kodachrome slides of 
unusual interest was shown. Included were slides made 
by Mr. Frank Hurley during an Antarctic expedition. 
Lantern slides by Mr. L. Gulbin, one of the club’s 
own members, and Kodachromes by Mr. McConnell 
lent added interest. 

There is a movement afoot to form a Lantern Slide 
Group within the club. Mr. McConnell’s offer of a 
trophy for the “Slide of the Year” is a 
incentive. 


welcome 


The month’s set subject competition, “A Series of 
Pictures Telling a Story,’ was won by Mr. H. Rich- 
mond, with “Adventure.” In the open section, Mrs. 
M. Strange was successful with a landscape, ““Archway 
of the Stringybarks.”’ In this section one of the younger 
members, Mr. J. Priddle, was 
creditable effort 


commended on his 


In the future, set subject prints are to be of whole- 
plate size and unmounted; this, in an effort to have 
members competing on an equal basis. 

Owing to the weterlogged condition of the country, 
the proposed outing to Lal Lal Falls on Sunday, 26th, 
was postponed, and a trip to Newlyn via Dean sub- 
stituted. This has since taken place. The sky was 
heavily clouded, but bursts of sunshine 
encouraged the forth to click their 
shutters. Results appear at the October 
M.S. 


occasional 
few who fared 
should 


meeting 





The ‘Last Page’ 


EXHIBITION OF 250 PHOTO-MASTERPIECES 
IN THE NEW DRYDEN GALLERY, 
GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 





When such graceful trees as this are seen it | 


plan to make a negative with plenty of sur: 
sides, preferably with a cloudless sky as a | 
Over-expose, so that the background is < 

and the tree clear film. It can then be 
easily against any subject and, provide 


or bottom of the final print. 


Ricardo in the “‘ Amateur Photographer,” 


* * * 


We were disturbed to observe that th 
error in Robert Cleland’s sonnet which 
the August issue of the 4A.P.-R. The c 
as reprinted below : 


Could I express that you a 
A forest wakened by a summer’s da) 
Before the filtered shafts of sunlight 
The valleys splintered by their golder 
Lovelier than the days that sa 
The springtime leaves into the 


re 


lovelleé 


Mantled in red, with russet tints that ye 
To drift away and die in pastel showe 
Could I but crush each lovely phase of 4 


Into one word, concealing every art, 
As timeless beauty welds the old and 1 
20th seeming one, with none the le 
Then could I pledge your loveliness 
Beyond the dust that Time has 


swept 


Robert ¢ 


* * * 


A particularly unusual technical problem « 


way of the Kodak Technical Advisory Serv 
when a customer complained that his deve 
bore some strangely shaped fog markings 


noted from the reproduction). The general 


of the image pattern suggested a closer ¢ 


of the film spool, where complete identif 
established because of the indentation on tl 


side of the spool core. Further 


Service with the opinion that the film must 


affected by some type of X-ray radiation 
rolled up, 1.e., 


This opinion was quickly confirmed when t! 


of the film remembered that he had been | 


radiotherapy treatment for his back, and 


the film in an outside coat pocket during or 


treatments. 


d_ ple 
space surrounds, it can be printed on either 


June 


examinatl 


before exposure in the cam 


Rochester, U.S.A.) 


nding attraction at the opening of the 
autre a few months back was the exhibition 

10 photographic masterpieces ranging from 
present day, also an exhibition of photo- 
Brett Weston. Beaumont Newhall, curator 
Eastman House, has chosen from the 
House collection 24 superb original prints 
Adamson, whose remarkable portraits, 

n 1843 and 1848, have seldom been 
[he prints have been specially mounted 
il antique cut-outs with gold borders to 

to their best advantage. Both prints and 
art of the collection recently presented to 
by Alden Scott Boyer, of Chicago, 


JACAL 


10use 


the Boyer collection is a group of twenty 
laguerreotypes of remarkable perfection 
Boston Gallery of Southworth and Hawes, 
1850’s. These photographers, contrary to 
many poses of each sitter. The ones on 
ere left in the studio and are now shown 


1an House collection of Julia Margaret 
tographs with some important additional 
m the Boyer collection will also be if- 
wing these will be Crimean War photo 
Loger Fenton and the documentation of the 
Brady and his colleagues. Portraits of 
the leading French portrait photographers 
9th century will be represented by wood- _ 
Large architectural prints, made from wet 
es, show prec ision of detail rarely accom- 
modern materials. There will also Be 
jects from the recently acquired Fontan 
Henry Le Seca, official photographer to 
Government in the 1850's. 
t to these there will be exhibited landscai 
seascapes by Gustave Le Gray (the tiret 
ids and sea together) to stunning 18 x 2@- 
by W. H. Jackson, the pioneer photo- 
se pictures of Yellowstone prompted the 
to name that area a national park. 
pictorial work of the turn of the centugy 
esented mainly by the large photogravufés 
itz had made of his work and repf®- 
from ‘Camera Works,” includi 
Steichen. Two portfolios of Ar 
5 Edward Weston prints will represemt 
photography. 


ice 

iop 
ap} 
Xall 
l t 
icaltl 


i€ 


ates 


by 


Weston one-man show of more than 50 
; will give visitors the chance to see one of 
itstanding photographers at his _ best. 
perb artistry and technical skill, coupled 
ng for the sculptural qualities of his sub- 
appreciation of his natural surroundings, 
tographs examples of art in photography. 


grett Weston worked under the 
is famous father, Edward, and at the age 
first one-man in San Francisco. 
yr : ), he is recognized as one of the greatest 


ng boy, 


show 


photogr aphers 


Francisco critic wrote of Weston: “Both 
masters of a kind of photography you 
Much of the quality that makes 
not show in newspaper or magazine re- 
you have to see original prints. But you’d 


ns to see those.”’ 


See 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


“The year 195] represents the Golden Jubilee of the 
Commonwealth, but it is interesting to remember 
that the same year represents the Silver Jubilee of the 
manufacture of X-ray film in Australia, for it was in 
the year 1926 that the late Mr. Thomas Baker first 
coated X-ray film in Australia. All his life Mr. Baker 
had always expressed a deep degree ot practic al in- 

progress, a sympathetic outlook 
which finally found expression in the charitable and 
activities of the Baker Trust. This 
interest has been officially maintained by the Company 
a wide variety of activities, as, for example, the 


terest in medical 


research same 
Ove! 
scholarships for radiologists and radiographers and 
various medical and technical services 


“The association of Kodak products with radiology 
began when general interest in the X-rays was first 
manifest in the United States. Eastman photographic 
plates were used for medical radiography at an early 
date, and Eastman transparent film also was employed 
to a limited extent. However, in those early days no 
understanding of what con- 
stituted an optimum X-ray emulsion; that was not to 
come until much later, and, 
elapsed before coated with heavy silver 
emulsions that were generally most suitable for radio- 
graphic purposes. 

“The first plate made specifically for medical radio- 
graphy by Kodak was the Wratten X-ray Plate, 
introduced in 1912. This was followed in 1914 by a 
single-coated X-ray film. Events of World War I cut 
off the supplies of Belgian glass, providing an un- 
expected stimulus in the direction of popularising the 
use of film. 1918 saw the first X-ray film with an 
emulsion coated on both sides of the base. Since that 
date progress has been rapid, an important highlight 
Being 1924, when the first 
announced. 


“The promotion of technical advances in X-ray 
films, intensifying screens, and processing chemicals 
is the function of special departments of the Kodak 
Research Laboratories, the Testing Department, and 
of the regular manufacturing divisions 
special Kodak Technical Representatives is available 
t© assist in solving problems of the users of medical 
and industrial materials. Further aid is 
provided by the publication of a wide variety of radio- 
graphic and technical information. 


one possessed a definite 


in fact, about fifteen years 
plates were 


safety base film was 


sensitised 


“Kodak is proud of its long role in the technical 
development of radiographic materials and will con- 
tinue todo honour to Roentgen by serving the art and 
science of radiology in the future, as in the past, with 
every facility at its command.”’ 


The Radiographer, 1951 Jubilee Issue 


* - . 
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Diagram for 
Profile Lighting (11) 
(See pages 587, 600) 
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A staff of 


RETURN fF 'stt) ELM HEED 
Het ts TED BY Reta TD. 


PLUTO’S SALVAGE G. E. NOTLEY 


EARLY NATURAL COLOURED 
STEREOGRAPHS 


“Mr. A. W. Dobbie, whose skill as an amateur 
photographer is well known, has produced two beauti- 
ful stereoscopic photographs in natural colours by the 
Lumiere autochrome process. They will be exhibited 
to-day at the flower show on the Children’s Hospital 
lawn, and all who see them must be convinced that 
the problem of coloured photography with a single 
exposure has at last been satisfactorily solved. As 
described a few weeks ago, the process consists of the 
picture being taken through a yellow screen, the rays 
of light then passing to the plate through microscopic 
granules of starch, coloured red, green, and violet, 
which contain all the tones and tints visible to the 
human eye. The sensitive film, by some inscrutable 
process, automatically selects the colour for each part 
of the picture. The results gained by Mr. Dobbie are 
better than anything before produced in Adelaide; 
they are, in fact, perfect. There are two stereoscopic 
transparencies. The first shows a lady beneath a trellis 
in Mr. Dobbie’s garden. The flesh tints, a navy blue 
dress, the mahogany and polish of a chess table, glass 
flowerholders containing roses and geraniums, the 
different greens of asparagus fern and tecoma venusta 
and the hard dead hue of jarrah garden borders all 
reproduce with marvellous fidelity. The second picture 
was taken in one of the greenhouses of the Botanic 
Garden. In it the different foliage values are well 
expressed as well as the diverse reds in the blooms of 
begonia, arthuriums, chrysanthemums, and _ other 
plants. Mr. Dobbie spoiled nine plates before he 
achieved success, but has now found out the weak 
place in the development where the loss occurred, and 
is able to prevent a like mishap in future working. 
From the end of the exposure—which is much longer 
than in ordinary dry plate photography—to the com- 
pletion of the finished picture, only half an hour’s work 
is required. Each positive is complete in itself, and for 
another picture a fresh plate, exposure, and develop- 
ment are required.” 


Adeiaide Register, April 23rd, 1908. 
> * * 


C. S. Christian left Australia for Ceylon on Sept. 
10th, bound on official business to attend the current 
F.A.O. Conference relative to land utilisation in 
tropical regions. He is the only delegate from this part 


of the world—a substantial responsibility 





‘RED-HOT’ NEWS FROM RAY MIESS 
(R.M. is Vice-Chairman, P.S.A. Pictorial Di 
se pt. i0U 
Dear Keast, 

As you probably know, I have been 
with Leo and Molly Lyons for several years, a 
they told me about their projected Africa 
worked ahead and made a few P.S.A 
them, among them being Frank A. D 
Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 

I told Frank to be sure to take some 
meeting, and to send the prints to me for 
to you, in case you would care to us 
A.P.-R., and also a set for Fred Quellma! 
our P.S.A, Journal. 

Frank sent them to me, and they « 

In his letter he mentioned that he had 
self-timer, so these pix represent a re 
effort—Leo fixed the exposure, Frank } 
camera, and Molly took the pictures! | 
a meeting of P.S.A.ers in far-off Africa 
little news interest to you and to you! 

All of us are very busy getting ready { 
P.S.A. convention. All of us fully apprecia 
lishing of last year’s programme in the 4.P 
very gracious of you. I have just had 
Fred Bowron. and also Lennard Casbolt 
you think? They are planning on a big S« 
Photographic Convention! Fred really got 
with the convention “‘bug”’ while we had 


Frank Downie and Leo Lyons compare cameras outside the Mosqu 
in Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 





ALBERT COLLINS.-SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
The passing of Albert Collins represents 
really great personality in Australian a 
Known by all as “‘Joe,”” he was an outst 
both as regards quick illustration and finis 
colours, a “‘born actor’ on the stage, 
a foundation member of the famous A.B. 
Session. 
Albert Collins was a good friend 
graphers. He possessed an understand 
which was revealed many times, 
occasion which I will always rem 
of the announcement over the air of 
conclusion of the Argonaut’s photographi 
It was my good fortune to e1 
over a long period of years. Our a 
back in 1909—which was the vear of 
Man Show” of pictorial photog aph 
the art firm of Smith and Julius had 
the rooms of the Photographic Soci 


treet, Sydney, and staff members came 


se to see what this ““One-Man Show” 
Albert Collins was amongst them, and 
me how impressed he was with the job 
era could do pictorially. A little later 
ius adopted photography as a valuable 
stration in much of its work, and, from 
the years I was given many assignments. 
it I came into close contact with Sydney 
Harry Julius, and Albert Collins, and we 
friends—a treasured memory that 
me now that all three have passed away. 


ember some of the trips we made together 
mercial assignments. One of these was 
volume for Abermain Colleries, New- 
back in 1925. One of my illustrations of 
Colliery was to show a bullock team 
the pit timber; there was only one 
point for either a sketch or a good photo- 
hid himself and his sketch book behind 
in the middle distance, which, of course, 
in the view that I photographed. This 
xduced in the book, and we had many a 
old tree stump as shown in my picture; 
hat stuck up a bit over the stump, but 
knew that Albert Collins, the famous 
ncealed under that bit of hat. When J 
ercolour pictures later, after our returi! 
marvelled at the wonderful gift he had for 
is mind details and hues when it came &® 
s sketches into the finished pictures. One’ 
reproduced in colour for the frontispieée 


in question 


sed a fine sense of humour; he was ® 
f many parts, be it in life, on the st 
uir. I remember him in the play The 
Married a Dumb Wife,’’ produced about 


rs ago at the Conservatorium Hall. In this 
nart of the old lawyer who throws his books 


in angry, yet humorous fashion. It was 
t of acting and of action, but at that time 
photographer had to be satisfied with 
so all I have are prints of Joe with his 


to be thrown. 


yet another stage in our association when 


mber of the Rotary Club, appealed to me 


llustrative work in connection with the 
t for the assistance of crippled children. 
te many a sad story about some of the 
ers, but it is good to remember the fime 

undertaken by all those Rotarians who 
themselves to do a real job in the cause 


the years have passed and many things 

| in our respective ways of life. So it was 
pened to tune in to the Children’s Sessién 
and there was Joe again—just as I knew 
fun and goodfellowship. I at once became 
iltitude of loving children and grown-ups 
hear him no more. The last time I act- 
was some months ago when he was in 

» with a daughter and grandchildren. 
and “‘the good old days”... 

I will always remember him, 


Harold Cazneaux. 


that credit is given to the 
photographic “feature 
Women’s Weekly. 


a Club has completed its 
ns for the club’s forthcoming 
nal Colour Slide Exhibition. 

D. Wolff, and J. Tomlinson. 
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FIRST MOTION PICTURES IN AUSTRALIA 
Some further notes from A.J. Perier 
The first motion pictures were those exhibited by 
Carl Herz at the Tivoli, Sydney, on September 19th, 
1896. Outstanding in the show were some views of 
London Bridge. 


Vaurice Sestier (extract, 
September 22, 1896). 


“Sydney Morning Herald,” 


**Mr. Sestier arrived in Sydney last week from Paris 
to exhibit the Cinematograph. A successful private 
exhibition of the machine was given at the Lyceum 
rheatre and will shortly be shown publicly.”’ (Present, 
Sir Frederick Darley and suite, the French Consul 


and officers, and many well-known citizens 


Salon Lumiere (extract, “Sydney Morning Herald,”’ 
September 26, 1896). 


“The Salon Lumiere to be opened 28/9/96.” 


“Mr. Sestier will exhibit this wonderful invention 
ublicly for the first time in Australia on Monday next, 
orev bee 28th, at the central premises, 2 Pitt 
Street, nearly opposite the Lyceum, which are being 
specially fitted up and completed in order to afford 
th: Sydney public an opportunity of witnessing a 
series of extraordinary living photographs selected 
from 150 interesting subjects.; At each exhibition 12 
of these animated photos will be daily at 
1.30 p.m., 3 p.m., 5 p.m., 7 


7.30 p.m., 8.30 p.m., 9.30 
p.m. Admission to each session |/-.”’ 


/ 


3 


shown 


October, Mr 
films at the 
added 


Sestier lett 
Theatre, 
revival of 


Towards the end of 
Sydney to show his 
Melbourne, as an 
Djin Djir 


Note The Street was 
closed for Mc Mahon 
under the name of Salon Cinematograph, the machine 
being a Denemey Camera and Projector of 
size than the 


Princess 
feature to the 


Salon Lumiere in. -Pitt 
a while and re-opened by J. 


larger 


sm 


At the termination of Mr. Sestier’s visit, his two 
Lumiere machines were placed in the hands of Baker 
& Rouse; one was sold to Mi Sell, of Dellroy & Bell, 
amd one to Antoine & Bowin, who opened a show in 
George Street a few doors from Market Street 


During Mr. Sestier’ 
graphed some 
very first ever taken in 
arrival of various Manly 
of the Sydney 
showing the 
jumping off on 
paddle-boxe 


Whilst in Melb irne Mr. 
the Melbourne ¢ ip am 


films 


sojourn in Sydney, he photo- 
which were 
\ustralia 


ferries at 


cine views probably tl 
These included the 
Manly, also some 
Circular 
with their 
from the top of the 


ferries arriving at Quay, 


crowds 


paddle-w heelers 
lo thie whart 


Sestier photographed 
Victorian Derby. All of these 
darkroom of the Falk 


were developed in_ the 


Studios sydney 


early September, A. J. Perier and G. Neymark 
ed from Paris a projector made by A. J. 
lamp illumination. After trying out 
this instrument, |. J. Rouse and G. Neymark 
to Melbourne and opened a Cine Salon in Collins 
Street on the lines that were adopted in Svdney by 
sesuet The same 
Theatre 


George Rignold’s management 


Pipon 
electric aré 


went 


instrument was also used at the 


Royal, during the run of Henry Vo under 
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An exhibition of about ninety A.P.-R. prizewinning 
prints is planned for Kuring-gai Show, to be held 
at St. Ives Showground at the first week-end in 
November. 

~ - x 


A REMINDER! Entries close on October 15th 
for the Adelaide Camera Club’s Jubilee First Inter- 
national Colour Slide Exhibition. Address: Box 
602-E, G.P.O., Adelaide, S.A. 

es « 

Proposed Kuring-gai Photographic Society—N. L 
Meredith tells us there is a move afoot for a camera 
club for those living on Sydney’s North Shore line. 
A preliminary meeting is planned for November but, 
meanwhile, intending members should contact 
N.L M » 120 Roseville Avenue, Roseville. 

ie 

We have received a request from the Librarian of 
The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain for the 
following back issues of the A.P.-R. : 


Vols. 16-29 (incl.), 1916-1922. 

Vol. 30, 1923, Nos. | and 2 

Vol. 50, 1943, No. | 
If any reader is in a position to supply these issues, 


will he please contact the Editor as soon as possible? 
* * * 


Jan. 


NOMENCLATURE: gelatin is the photographic pro- 
duct, gelatine is the household one 
> * * 

Of special interest in Section B of the R.P.S. Photo- 
graphic Journal for November-December, 1950, was the 
article “‘Microphotography Since 1839,” by G. W. W 
Stevens, Ph.D., M.A., F.R.P.S. Kodak Research 
Laboratory The article deals mainly with 
photography of official 
reading as follows: 


micro- 


documents, the abstract 


“The present paper presents an historical review 
of microphotography from a technical standpoint 
The topics dealt with are the early work of Dancer, 
Shadbolt and the English school, the French commer- 
cial production of curios by Dagron and others, the 
Paris Pigeon Post and the later development of docu- 
ment copying and instrument scale manufacture. 
Comparison of published reports and surviving pellicles 
show that two different methods were used to produce 
these, that most frequently described being the first 
method, which was abandoned. In fact, the 
material for an entire pellicle comprising 16 large 
pages of newsprint was legibly copied with a single 


soon 


exposure through one lens. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 
Preston, Victoria 


Mr. Ted Rotherham, at the meeting on 13th August, 
showed members a number of his very fine prints of 
nature and gave a full exposition of the 
methods followed in his work. Nature photography was 
meaningless, he said, unless the results were sharp, 


subjects, 


and no efforts should be spared to achieve this end 
Backgrounds should be kept simple to avoid 
fusion, and the arrangement, while keeping the insect 


con- 


in a natural environment, should be studied to obtain 
the most pictorial result possible 


The second August meeting was in the hands of 
\lan Smith, who demonstrated 
Ektachrome processing. Although the process entails 
a larger number of steps than one is usually accustomed 
to in black-and-white processes, Mr. Smith showed 
that, by attention to instructions, no difficulty should 
experienced in producing an excellent result 


E.H.B 


committee member 











BROWNIE SAFELIGHT LAMP 


The handiest safelight obtainable—all you nex 
to remove the bulb from your room light 

the Brownie Safelight Lamp, and you're ‘al! 
darkroom work with a really safe safelight 


Tested to give the maximum light consistent wit! 
of your photographic materials. Each lamp 
parts: a black plastic top containing the 
adapter, and a coloured, cup-shaped plastic 
constitutes the safelight. The two parts screw 
light-tight joint. 


Spare Brownie safelights are obtainable separately 
the top lampholder. They are supplied in three 
yellow and amber. Red, for orthochromatic negative 
(e.g., Kodak Verichrome film); Yellow, for bromide and 
papers (e.g., Kodak Bromide and Velox papers); A 
chlorobromide papers (e.g., Kodak Bromesko paps 


Prices on Application 
Recommended globe: 25 watt 


From Kodak Dealers Everywhere 














Easy Mount Photo-Fixers 


Loose-Leaf 


BINDERS 
for the “A.P.-R.” 


Leather Library finish, gold- 
ed with A.P.-R. monogram on 
t and spine; size 10x74 ins., to 
ipproximately 12 to 18 issues 


1.P.-R. 
Price on Application 


This Binder is of standard 
post (improved) type and the 
ines will require to be punched 

ee special note on page 50 of the 

. the colourful photo corners that iry, 1945, A.P.-R. There is no 

make your pictures ‘live’ factory method of loose-leaf 

Slip one over each corner of a snapsh ng other than by the post 

and the mounting of your favourite picture d 

in your Kodak Album becomes suc 
simple matter—so quick, attractive 
dependable. Boxes of 100. Various co 


From Kodak Dealers Everywher 





From Kodak Dealers Everywhere 
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Protect Your Snapshots with 


KODAK ALBUMS 


< NEW AMOR ALBUM 


Distinctive, yet robust, it features stiff 
padded covers of patterned leather, and 
stamped ‘‘Photographs.'’ This album is of 


the loose-leaf style, the leaves 


secured with set screws 


22 leaves. Size 114 x 94 inches. 


SERIES 503 ALBUM 


Similarly, modern and handsome—it has a 
padded grained leatherette cover embossed 
With the new stylediagonal parallels. Stability 
and long service are assured by the use of 
Metal sockets and screws for binding. Grey 
leave 


No. 503 5 36 leaves. Size 114 x 94 inches. 


< ROYAL ALBUM 


Royal in name, appearance and quality. Has 
attractively-patterned padded leather cover 
embossed with the word ‘‘Photographs.”’ 
Its efficiency and permanence are enhanced 
by the use of modern metal sockets and 
screws for binding. 


48 leaves. Size 11 x 9 inches. 
Set of 24 spare leaves. 


24 leaves (black). Size 13 x 92 inches 
Set of 24 spare leaves 
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< SERIES 600 ALBUM 


tive loose-leaf style, this series is 
y favoured for gift presentation. 
eather cover in assorted colours. 
ound and embossed ‘‘Photos.’’ 


3. 20 leaves. Size 84 x 84 inches. 
600/4. 20 leaves. Size 10} x 9} inches. 
5. 


D 22 leaves. Size 114 x 9 inches. 


at 


NEW STRAND ALBUM 


A rich-looking and sturdy album 

to treasure your favourite snapst 
features two-toned leather covers wt 
eyeletted and strongly corded. Gold-sta 
‘‘Photographs.’’ Blue-grey leaves. 


Size 
Size 


8 10} inches 
8 

Size 10 
10. 


x 
x 13 inches 
x 124 inches. 
. Size x 142 inches 
. Size 12 x 14 inches 


Spare leaves for each size available separately 


< SERIES 502 ALBUM 


and practical is this sturdy album 
atures a stiff cover embossed with 
tic parallels. Loose-leaf style firmly 
with metal screws and sockets. 


02/5. 36 leaves. Size 114 x 9} inches. 


RENOWN ALBUM 
High quality and distinctive—wit! 
padded cover of polished patterned | 
and embossed with modern silver d 
lines. Covers available in a range 
Firmly eyeletted and secured witt 
adjustable plastic strap to matct 
Album to protect your treasured 
shots. Grey leaves. 
No. 1. 24 leaves. Size 10 x 9 inches 
No. 2. 24 leaves. Size 134 x 9} inches 
No. 3. 24 leaves. Size 134 x 12 inches 
Set of 24 spare leaves: No. 1, No. 2, No 


Stocks subject to local shipping conditions From Kodak Dealers Everywhere 
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SALE OF USED 


APPARATUS 


AND LENSES 





KODAK STORE, 379 George Street, 
CAMERAS 


Sydney 


4695—Ensign Auto-Range, Ensar f/3.5 lens, 


Epsilon 
shutter, coupled rangefinder .. £40 
4727—Ensign Commando, Ensar f/3.5 lens, 8-speed 
shutter, close-up lens, —— ready case. 


Price .. - oy ‘ .. €33/10/- 


Contax |, 24 x 36mm., Tessar f/3.5 lens, $ sec. 
to 1/1000 sec., — uggs ae 
ready case... ; . £47 


Voigtlander Perkeo Il, Colour Skopar f/3.5 
lens, Compur-Rapid shutter, wrist strap, £20 


Retina Il, 24 x 36mm., Xenon f/2 lens, Compur- 
Rapid shutter, coupled rangefinder, always- 
ready case .. “ts “ ee .. £40 


Wirgin, 24 x 36mm., Xenon f/2 lens, Compur- 
Rapid shutter, always- ready case, £28/10/- 


Kine Exakta, 24 x 36mm., Exaktar f/3.5 lens, 
focal plane shutter, always-ready case .. £70 


Leica WIC, Summitar we coated lens, cap, 
always-ready case .. : £155 


Ensign Selfix 820, Ross a f/3.8 coated lens, 
8-speed Epsilon shutter, cable release, instr., 
always-ready case £27/10/- 


Six-20 Kodak ‘‘A,’’ K.A. f/4.5 lens, 8-speed 
Epsilon shutter, carrying case .. .. £18 


Kodak Bantam 828, Kodak dicta yen lens, 
3-speed shutter a F is 0/15 


Wirgin, 34 x 36mm., Schneider f/2.8 lens, 
Compur-Rapid shutter, always-ready case, £30 


Six-20 Kodak **A,’’ Anastar f/4.5 lens, 8-speed 
Epsilon shutter, box, instr. =~ «+ oe 


Kinax I, Angenieux f/4.5 lens, 4- — — 
action shutter, filter, case £15 


Ensign — mame 6.3 lens, 3-speed shutter, 
case - £10/15 


Semm-Kim, 24 x 36mm., Cross f/2.9 lens, 8- 
speed shutter, — and te iatirtat always- 
ready case .. * —~ 


Foca Mod. IV, Oplar f 2.8 coated lens, coupled 
rangefinder, slow _ always-ready case. 
Price ‘ .. £93/10 

Foca Mod. Il, 24 x 36mm., Oplar f/3.5 coated 
lens, — ey ~— ready case. 
Price . £55 


Kodak 35, Kodak anastigmat f/5.6 lens, Kodex 
shutter, always-ready case . £10 


Six-20 Folding Brownie, Kodak Anaston f/6.3 
lens, 2-speed Dakon shutter (synchro.), box, 
instr. .. ne 7 ns ae £77 


CINE 


4257—Admira 8mm. cine camera, Mirar f 2.8 coated 


lens, 10 to 64 f.p.s., instr. .. £3710 


Kodascope Mod. EE 16mm. projector, 200-watt 
lamp, 32-volt, leads ; : -- & 


4251 


~ 
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4268—Bell & Howell Sportster 8mm. cine camera, 4 
speeds, 25ft. loading, atcha f/2.5 
coated lens <. 

—Cinevox 16mm. silent prelecter, 750-watt 
lamp, 2in. Waterworth projection lens, leads, 
lamp, take-up spool, case .. o. 

4274—Bell & Howell 16mm. cine seme case, 
take-up spool ‘ om 

-K.A. telephoto lens, FAS, ‘tomm., for Cine- 

Kodak Mod. BB camera . £20 

Som Berthiot Cinor f/1.5 coated bons, 15 Ww. A. 

for 16mm. cine cameras .. -. 

Som Berthiot Tele. Cinor conned f/2.5 lens, 

75mm., box .. , a .. £40 


Som Berthiot Cinor f : eomed lens, 100mm., 
oe C. id ae es ee “— 


4273 


4272— 


4275 


4276 


4278- 





KODAK STORE, 252 Collins Street, Melbourne 


CAMERAS 
Retina |, 24 x 36mm., Xenar f/3.5 coated lens, 
flash synchronised oi 7/10/- 
8617—A.K.A., 24 x 36mm., Xenon f/2 lens, also Xenar 
f/3.5 75mm. tele. lens, always-ready case. 
veiee. .. ag .. €2/10/- 
8613—Retina |, 24 x : Seenm., - Ektar f/3.5 lens, always- 
ready case .. £19 
8600—Baldina, 24 x 36mm., | Tessar f 2.9 lens, coupled 
rangefinder, Compur- Rapid shutter, leather 
case : .. £39/10/- 
8569—Retina ll, 24 x Jemm., ‘Heligon f/2 lens, amanies 
rangefinder, Compur- -Rapid shutter, Bs 9m 
ready case fee .. £48/10/- 
8542—-Kodak Signet, 24 x Séon., Ektar f/3. ; coated 
lens, coupled rangefinder, always- ready case, £65 
8522—Robot, 24 x 24mm., Tessar f/2.8 lens, speeds 1 
to 1/300 sec., always-ready case .. £48/10/- 
8577—Rolleicord, 24” x 24”, Triotar f/3.5 lens, 
always-ready case .. .. £29/10 
8541—Zeiss Ikoflex, 24” x 22’, ' Newr f/4.5 lens, 
speeds 1 sec. to 1/175 sec., leather case .. £22 
8522—-Flexaret, 24” x 24”, Mirar f/3.5 coated lens, 
speeds 1 to 1/200 sec., B. and T., always-ready 
case .. .. &9/10/- 
Kodak Vollenda, 24” x <3’, {/45 lens, speeds 1 
to 1/400 sec., T. and B., leather case, £15 /10/- 


8621— 


8521 


CINE 
8612—Kodascope Mod. ‘‘C’’ projector, 100-volt, 115 
watt, 400ft. 16mm. loading, lead, resistance, £25 
8602—Agfa 16mm. projector, 100-watt, with case. 
Price £29/10/- 
8592—-Kodascope Gum. Mod. 50 prelemer, 115-volt, 
300-watt, resistance, lead .. .. £29/10/- 
8582—-Siemens 8mm. Sironar f/2.2 lens, 
leather case .. .. £29/10/- 
8562—Dekko 8mm. camera, Dalimeyer f/1.9 lens, 
speeds 8 to 32 f.p.s., case .. £39/10/- 
Bell & Howell camera, f/3.5 lens, speeds 8 to 
64 f.p.s., case : - -. &3 
Cine-Kodak srt Model 20 camera, f/3.5 lens, 
as .. £29/10, 
8503—Taylor- Hobson projection tone, {/2.2 44”, €35 


camera, 


8541- 


8511 





KODAK STORE, 386 George Street, 


CAMERAS 
Ensign Auto-Range, 24” x 24”, f/4.5 lens, 8 
B- nny shutter i ; £30 
—Foca, 24 x 36mm., f 3. 5 lens, case... £47/10 
—Ensign Commando, 23” x 2%”, f/3.5 lens, £45 
—Voigtlander Brilliant (reflex), 24” x 24”, f/7.7 
lens... ; £10 
—Quarter- plate Pop. "Pressman (reflex), Aldis 
f/4.5 lens, D.D. slide, F.P.A., foc. screen £35 
Ensign Commando, 23” x 2”, f/3.5 lens, case 
Price .. tag £40 
Super Ikonta, PG x 21”, Tessar f/2.8 lens, case 
Price .. as £65 
Clarus Mod. MS., 24 x 36mm., f/2.8 coated 
lens, case ; = ; £45 
Six-20 Kodak Vollenda, f/4.5 lens, Compu 
shutter, case ¥ oF £20 


LENSES 
3272—Ross Homocentric, f/6.8, 6 
3296—Goerz, f/6.8, 180mm., in sunk mount 
1310—Cooke Primoplan, f/6.5, 4” 
1316 
1322 
1327— 


Sydney 


4008 - 


£3/15 
£9/10 
£5/10 
Cooke Aviar Ser. IIIB, f/6, 124 £30 
Zeiss Biotar, f/2, 4”, with finder for Contax, £45 
Dallmeyer Super Six, f/1.9, 5cm., coupled for 
Leica .. j £50 
1335—Adon adjustable telephoto, £/9 ; £10 
1337—Serenar, f/4.5, 13.5cm., coupled for Leica, witt 
finder, lens hood and case ; £35 
Goerz Dagor, f/6.8, 125mm., in Automat 
shutter ‘ £11 
Zeiss Distar (close- -up), ya 5) x 37, in case, 15 
Zeiss Proxar (close-up), 2 x 32, in case, 15 


1699 


2102 
2102- 





KODAK STORE, 250 Queen Street, 


CAMERAS 
Ensign Selfix 820, Ross f/3.8 lens, case j 
filter .. ‘ £28 
Six-20 Kodak. A, f/4.5 lens, 4-speed shutte 
filter, lens hood £18 /10 
Retina |, f/3.5 lens, case, close- up lens £25 
-Retina |, f/3.5 lens, case, yellow filter 
close-up lenses. New condition £28/10 
833—Argoflex twin lens reflex, f/4.5 lens (coated) 
case = : £39, 10 
850—Kodak 35, f/4. 5 lens, ‘4 speed shutter, case, £20 
922—Zeiss Super Ikonta 530/16, Tessar f 28 lens 
case ‘ + £60 
917—-Zeiss Super Ikonta 531, Novar is 3.5 lens, case 
Price .. £40 
719—Wirgin, 24 x 36mm., {/4. 5 lens, case £18 
361—Photavit, 24 x 36mm., f/3.5 lens, case £15 
7115—Ciroflex twin lens Reflex, f/3.5 lens 
Price ; £38 /6 


Brisbane 


8897 
8935 


8753-— 
8862 


CINE 
825—Eumig 8mm. cine camera, f" 1.9 lens, fixed focus 
Price .. £58 /10 
8910—Emel C94 8mm. cine camera, f/2.5 fixed foc 
lens .. £40 
716—Kodascope 8mm. projector, Model ‘50, come 
with lamp, leads and resistance £37 10 


LENSES 
856—Super Six Dallmeyer, f/1.9, 3” 
mount .. 
549—Ross Wide Angle, f/4, 5” focus, with flange 
8669—Series V Cooke, f/5.6, 6” focus 
7360—Butcher, f/3.4, 7” focus, in iris mount 
614—Cooke, f/4.5, 10.4” focus, in iris mount 


focus, 


KODAK STORE, 37 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


CAMERAS 


. 20 Kodak A, Anaston f/4.5 lens, 4-speed 
Epsilon shutter to 1/150 sec. T. & B. Perfect 
roer ee oe £18/10/- 
» Jiffy Kodak, Twleber focusing lens, lens 

3 Ensign 62 films. Perfect order, £5/16/6 


ie Reflex, 12 exp. on 127 film, — 
7g case. Excellent order... 10/- 


Good spiel 
; ‘ a £4/17/6 
sign Ful-Vue, meniscus lens, close-up attach- 
12 exp. (24” x 22” e on 120 film. Good 

rder .. 2/10/- 
2 2 Folding Srownie, meniscus lens, 8 exp. 

x 34”) on 120 film. Good order, £4/2/6 
Folding Brownie, R.R. lens, 2-speed shutter. 

d order ' oe £4/19/6 
Xetina |, 24 x 36mm., "Kodak Ektar f/3.5 lens, 
ur-Rapid shutter. Good order, £22/10/- 

ign apts |, Ensar f/6.3 lens, 3-speed Trikon 
ter, 1/25, (1/50 and 1/100 T. & B.). Perfect 
£11/18/6 

na |, eer a f/3.5 coated lens, 
ir-Rapid shutter, with lens hood, yellow 
always-ready case. Perfect order, £24/17/6 

20 Brownie ‘‘D,’’ built-in oe = Good 


£1/19/6 


A Pocket Kodak, single lens. 


CINE 


Cine-Kodak camera, Model 20, ve 5 lens. 
i order . 5 


M. cine looted carrying case, -— felt 


With shoulder strap 


£4/15/= 





KODAK STORE, 93 Brisbane Street, Launceston 


CAMERAS 
mando, Ensar f/3.5 lens, coupled range} 
eather case, filter. Excellent order, £37/10/6 
Kodak, case £4/17/6 
24 x 36mm., f/2.9 lens, becie ae 
eady case : 19/10/— 
elfix 820, = tet, case. Good ane 
£20/10/- 
flex, 4 x ilies Zeiss Biotar ie lens, 
re onde case. Good order . £87/10/- 
n, £/4.5 lens, 16 nies delayed action 
to 1/175 sec. £19/10/— 
to-Range, f/3.5 lens. Secatlont condition: 
a8 Re R £37/13/6 


A 
A 


CINE 
E’’ 16mm. projector, resistance, £55/10/6 
e 8mm., Mode! 50 eens 300-watt lamp, 
er ~- 
on rewinder and fesse aeerer viewer. 
£16/10/- 
miliel Screm, 30° x 40”, box type, £15/17/6 
r tripod, with fluid-head action, £24/10/- 


SUNDRIES 
ectric exposure meter 


£9/2/6 


tandard electric exposure meter, £6/10/- 
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KODASLIDE PROJECTOR won 5 


A new “‘super’’ 35mm. film slide projector designed to provide maximum 
clarity and brilliance to the screening of your miniature camera ‘'stills."’ 


The projection and condenser lenses are ‘‘Lumenised’’ (hard coated) to 
provide maximum light transmission, whilst the extremely cool-working 
mechanism ensures the utmost safety and involves no risk of damage to 
precious film slides. 


Fitted with a 5-inch Kodak Projection lens, three con- 

denser lenses, and a 250-watt projection lamp, the PRICE ON 
‘*Kodaslide’’ is of a robust all-metal construction to APPLICATION 
give years of faithful and reliable service. 


KODAK FILM STRIP HOLDER (for use with Kodaslide Projector Model 5) 


An excellent aid to adapt the 
Kodaslide projector for use with 
film strips. Accommodates 15ft. of 
35mm. film and enables 100 standard 
24 x 36mm. frames to be screened 
without re-loading; rotates through 
360° to suit vertical or horizontal 
slides. Easy and quick to load and 
operate. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION AT YOUR NEAREST KODAK STORE 
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PRICE LIST 


LINES ADVERTISED IN ‘THE A.P.-R.’, OCTOBER, 1951 


G.E.C. No. 22 Photoflast 


Metraphot Exposure Met 1a Model) 
Amplifying Element f 


uno oF 


Auxiliary Lenses 
Filters 
For Retina | and la w f Ww ba .. Each 
Other colours ae ~« Each 
For Retina | and la (f/2.8 | Xetinette: Yellow Each 
Other colours ; ~« Each 
Filter Kit for Retinette 
Lens Hoods 
For Retina | and la, v oe 
For Retina | and la (f/2.8 le: Retinette .. 
Flash Gun Connecting 


ooo o~ 


Six-20 Brownie Mode 


Ensign Auto-Range: Mc 


MM 


Brownie Safelight La 
Spare Safelights 

Easy Mount Photo-Fixe 

Loose-Leaf Binders for 


a 
_— 


_ ~ 
=_s nN 
~=O oo i oon 


Kodak Albums 
New Amor Albun 
Series 503 Album 
Royal Album 
Set of 24 spare 
Garrick Album 
Set of 24 spare leav 


Series 600 Album 
No. 600/3. 20 leaves 
No. 600 4. 20 leaves 
No. 600/5. 22 leaves 
New Strand Album: N 


‘ 


= = = _ 
ones] UNS 
_ 


Series 502 Album 

Renown Album: No 
No. 2 
No 


a. 


suUlioo ono = UIo 


Set of 24 spare leaves: N a Per set 
t Per set 
Per set 


Kodak Miniature Slide Box 
Nebro 2” x 2” Slide St 
Kodaslide Sequence S 
Austral Al!-Metal Storag« 


Suwon Coo veo on OOO OWN 


N= ww coo N22 4&2 N22 228 2 
-~ 


KODAK (A/ASIA) PTY. LTD. 


Prices are sul ut notice. 
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Here’s safe custody for valuable Kodachrome slides 


KODAK MINIATURE SLIDE BOX 


lesigned and moulded in cream 
ccommodates 50 glass- (or metal) 
slides or 100 cardboard-mounted 
Double-hinged lid with strong 
isp permits novel 45 deg. tilting, 
itating removal and replacement 
during projection. All grooves 
Index in lid. Carrying handle. 


NEBRO 2’x2’ SLIDE STORAGE CABINET 


Indispensable to 55mm. enthusiasts—keeps 
orderly sequence, free from dust and damag 
one glass-mounted slide in each of 50 
slots which correspond with index set insid: 
strong moulded plastic—black base wit! 
ivory, colourful red or trim black sceré 


KODASLIDE SEQUENCE SLIDE BOX 


ection and handling of valuable 
s—they will be free from dust, 
lisitive eyes. Compartments can 
rox. capacity is 100 cardboard 
metal mounts. Of sturdy light- 
1d with metal clasp and hinge. 


AUSTRAL ALL-METAL STORAGE BOX 


A compact, sturdy metal box to protect 
slides and to keep them ‘organised.’ Part 
venient are the adjustable separators fo! 
of groups of slides. Holds approx. 150 g 
300 cardboard mounts. Tabulated index 
correspond with eight separate comparti 





From Kodak Dealers Everywhere 


Stocks subject to current shipping conditions 





eee 
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For you... 


photography records the quickly passing 
days of childhood, the changing scenes of 
travel, and the pleasant faces of friends 

keeps them to be enjoyed later on as price 


less, vivid memories 


or the Doctor... 
radiographs are an indispensable diagnostic aid in virtually every branch of medicing 
and surgery . . . often the only means of detecting disease at an early stage where treatment 
may save the life of the patient 


These are but two of the many ways in which photography, 
through its applications in industry, iness, science, govern- 
ment, and in everyday life, benefits every member of the 
community. 





.. . It Gets the Picture 
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